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FOREWORD. 


There is a story that Schopenhauer used to 
begin his lectures on K!ant by saying : “ Let 
no one Ull you what is contained in the Cri- 
tique, of Pure Reason.’^ The writer of this little 
book hopes that no one will imagine that he 
has disregarded this warning. There are no 
short-cuts to the understanding of a great 
philosopher, and the only way to appreciate 
the greatness of a philosophic system is to study 
the philosopher’s own writings. All that the 
writer of a book like this can hope to do is to 
persuade others to undertake that study by 
interesting them in the problems with which 
it deals, and by offering a few suggestions 
which may help to an understanding of it. I 
have said nothing about the numerous other 
works which Kant wrote. For the three Cri- 
tiques contain his system, and the understand- 
ing of that is all-important. 
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THE 

PHILOSOPHY OF KANT, 


CHAPTER I. 

THE IDEA OE GBITICISM. 

It is a difiS.€ult matter,” says Heine, to 
write the life Mstory of Immanuel Kant, for 
he had neither life nor history. He lived a 
mechanically ordered, abstract, old bachelor 
kind of existence in a qniet, retired alley in 
Konigsberg, an old town in the north-east 
comer of Germany.” The times he lived in 
were stirring enough. He was bom in 1724, 
and died in 1804. He lived through the Seven 
Years’ War that first made Grermany a nation, 
he followed with sympathy the United States 
War of Independence, he saw the Ereneh 
Revolution and the beginning of the career 
of Nap|>leon. Yet in. all his long life he never 
moved out of the province in which he was 
bom, and nothing w^ allowed to interrupt 
the steadjf course of his lecturing, studying. 
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and writing. Getting up/’ continues Heine, 
“ drinJdng coffee, lecturing, eating, going for 
a walk, everything had its fixed time ; and 
the neighbours knew that it must be exactly 
half-past four when Immanuel Kant, in his 
gray frock-coat, with his Spanish cane in his 
hand, stepped from his door and walked to- 
wards the little lime-tree avenue, which is 
called after him the Philosopher’s Walk.” 
‘‘Strange contrast,” reflects Heine, “between 
the man’s outward life and his destructive, 
world-smashing thoughts.” As the political 
history of the eighteenth century came to an 
end when the Prench Revolution spilled over 
the borders of Ikance and drove Napoleon up 
and down Europe, breaking up the old polit- 
ical systems and inaugurating modern Europe, 
so its opposing currents of thought were gath- 
ered together in the mind of a weak-chested, 
haJf-invalid little man in Konigsberg, and 
from their meeting a new era in philosophy 
began. 

^3iere are some philosophers to whom truth 
seems to come almost unsought, as an imme- 
diate authoritative vision. Kant was jiot one 
of these. His greatest work, the Critique of 
Pure Beason, was conceived when he was forty- 
eight, and published in 1781, when he was 
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fifty-seven. It was tlie outcome of half a life- 
time’s patient study and thought. Heine says 
of him : He was the perfect type of the 

small shopkeeper, Nature had meant him to 
weigh coffee and sugar, but fate willed that he 
should weigh other things and put a God on 
his scales, and his weighing was exact.” The 
sneer is unjust, but there is something in the 
simile ; for Kant’s philosonhv was a kind of 
taking stock, a survey of the great movement 
of thought from the time when the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation made thought free, 
an attemnt to estimate the achievements o f 
the new sciences, to deal with their conflicting 
claims and ideals and say what it all came to . 
In Kant modem science/ which began with 
Descartes and Galileo, first became conscious 
of itself . 

This taking stock Kant called CtiM<^iBm. 
His great books are all called Critiques — ^tEe 
Critique of Pure Reason^ the Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason, the Critique of Judgment, He_ 
called his philosophy the Critical Philosonhv or 
Critical Idealism, Essential to an understand- ^ 
ing of Kant is an understanding of what he 
m^^nt^v criticism, and why he opposes it to 
dogmatism and scepticism ; tb a ty 

and posBibSlitv of such a criticism was his 
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great pbiIosoT)I^ifiB>l discovery. Wo have called 
Itant’s work a survey of the’ acMevements of 
tLe thought of his times, but it was very much 
more than that, and has a much more uni- 
versal significance thai:^ could belong to any 
history of the thought of one epoch. For 
these achievements of thought, though great, 
were conflicting and partial. They contrasted 
with failure and barrenness in other directions, 
and they seemed to be due to different methods. 
This success of thought in one direction and 
its failure in another, and this uncertainty 
about the true method of science, were prob- 
lems which at once presented themselves to an 
. impartial obseiver, and Kant held that they 
co^d be answered only by taking stock of 
actual attainments, and by criticism of the 
powers and range of human thought in gen- 
eral. 4 

The problem that presented itself to him 
will be understood if we look for a moment 
at thelustory of thought in the sevent^njlT 
and eighteenth centuries. One thing that Kant 
noted in itiwas the steady and sure progress 
of physics. ‘‘ Wi& the experiments ^f Q 
* leo and Torricelli/^ he says in the p^eface ^ 
j^ %!!ftp;::i:second. edition of the ' . first' ' '8^ 

flashed^ on all students^ ofnjiure^ 
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oontin-aed success of physics meant the 
saccessful appIication ~of mathematifia t,n~?hr 
coBcretp yo5 0nd a^wTtk ii a remggT 
able development of mathematics itself. Thisf 
sudden success inspired men to feel that they 
had discovered a way of explaining the uni- 
verse i they contrasted the fertility of their* ' 
new methods with the barrenness of sc hnlaafin 
speculation in morals and theology : they felt 
confident that all that was wanted to the at- 
tainment of certain tnowledge in all spheres of 
human interest was the extension of these 
methods. If men would only set to work the 
right way, they were sure that all difaculties 
woifid be overcome ; and, by reflection upon 
their own success, they hoped to explain what 
the right way was. 

Unfortunately this was not easy, for the 
advance from pure mathematics to phvsics^ 
~Soin 'fllstodv of the nature of pure mathe- 
matical conceptions to an inquiry Into the 
laws of falhng bodies^ implied a. change whos^ 
natme was clear the" men who hAd 
themselves made the advanc e, A conflict 
^ose b^ween those who thougEFmore of the 
fact tharknowledge. to be certain, must bT 
p yable of mathematiofj expression, and those 
who thbuglft more of the basis of experiment 
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and observation on wMch the n ew sciences 
' " depended, who remembered that tleie~sciences " 
"bega n when Galileo,lnstead of thinking in th e 
abstract' how bodies ought to fall, dropped 
bodies of different w eights from the top of 
the leaning tower of 118 ^. and observed what 
actually happened. Descartes was, the., great 
representative of the first schoo l. He began 
JP^y insisting on the difference between mathe- 
^ matical truth which could be, as he said, 

^ / clearly and distinctly conceived, and ordinary 

opinion about things which was full of guess- 
work and imagination. Scientific knowledg e 
was possible, he thought, only by apprehend- 
ing the real or primary qualities of things 
which were mathematical, in contradistinc- 
tion to their secondary qualities — ^their colour, 
smell, &c. — ■ which were less real. Then ce he 
came to think that the real world tos matEe- 
matical in nature, like a huge, intricate g eo- 
metrical figure. The elements of mere fact, 
in our present knowledge, its dependence on 
observation and experiment, he thought of as 
temporary defects which the progress of sci- 
ence would remove. What we ordinyly call 
perception, indeed, in the sense of awareness 
of things in time and space, was described by 

Descartes’ successors as confusdli thinking. 
( 2 , 081 ) 


K 




Ou r knowledge of t he world would, it was 
hoped, become a vast mathematical system, 
all the detail and complexity of which would 
be rigorously deducible from a few central 
truths. 

This general way of thinking was called 
Rationalism. Kant ordinarily calls i t Dog- 
. matism. It was attacked by other scientists 
for its view of the nature of space and time. 
No one who reflects at all can fail to distin- 
guish a difference between the way i n which 
_ we see the truth of a geometrical proposition 
.—that, e.g., the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles — and the way in 
which we judge that such an d suc h a flgure 
^ drawn on a board is a triang le, or niake 
judgments about the way in which things 
are actually arranged in space or succeed 
in time. Judgments of the latter kind 
involve words like “here” and “there,” 

^ “ now ” and “ then,” words which are all a. 
kind of -pointing' It seems impossible from 
considering the nature of a triangle to deduce 
why any existing thing should be caEed trian - 
^ gular^ ^nd all statements about the position ' 
of ISn^ m space and time seem to be der ived 
not from a Consideration of nature 

roaoe an^ timeTlS'^^ obseryation. Now 

'-''v;;': ( 2 , 08 i)' ; 2 ,' 
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the science which had made perhaps the most 
^ striking progress in the time we are speaking 
of, physical astronomy, involved any number 
of statements about the position of bodies in 
^ space. The Bationalist sc hool admitted this, 


but held that that was due to the fact that 
science was not sufficiently thought out. In 
time, they hoped, all statements about posi- 
tion in space would disappear. To think of 
Jt kingslh snatiai or^r was te think^ohfusei^ 

, .->^.^ I?^ewton, on the other hand, held that space 




could not be esplamed away, that astrono my 
implied an absolute space in which things ex- 
isted, that the snatial relations of tMngs conS. 


not be explained by the nature of the things 




themBelves, but ordv by a reference to abso- 
lute space in which they all were. This meant | 
that obserYation or perception was somethin g 
of which you could not hope and should not 
wish to get rid, and that an ideal of know - 
ledge in which all applied mathematics shOTld 
have been tr ansmuted into pure mathematics 
was a vain one. Astronomy implied both 
^mere obse^ation and apprehension of ne ces** 
sary r da ^ns. Here w^ a scienc^ 
seemed to employ both methods f^^ ether 
Galileo, in fact, could not hay^o rctme his 
‘^thouF^obj^TO bftt ^en had 
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observed, bodies falling for ages with out 
discovering the laws of motion . Furiber, the 
laws of motion, once discovered, m ade men 
in some degree independent of observation , 
made them able to say of actual concrete 
things not only what had happened, but what 
must happen. 

Such difficulties as these arose from re- 
flection on the aims and methods of the 
mathematical sciences, but there was much 
genuinely scientific inquiry in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, which showed no signs 
of taking mathematical f orm ; chenaistrv and 
biology, for example, were still almost entirely 
empirical. Furthermore, thinkers were not 
concerned with science alone. These centuries 
saw a great revival of interest in snec^atioh 
on human affairs, history,^litics, morals and 
'tSeology. England, which was the home of 
free discussion on questions of politics and 
morals, and where, more than in most other 
countries, there was free discussion on theology, 
became also the home of empiricism. The 
empirical movement, indeed, drew muk of 
its impetus from a reaction against Hobbes, 
thh Q]^ great English thinker who un~ 
he^tati^ly applied the mechanical a^ 
deterministic assumptions of the new sciences 1 
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to morals and politics, and arrived by this 
unoompromising method at results so ob- 
' ^'ousiy repeUent t hat no man ot ahy *sense 
could accept them, aud so consistently pre- 
sented that they coul d not be refuted save by 
a refutation of iELe^assumptions u pon^^^w 
’they wei-e founded. Such a retut^ion was, in 
fact, undertaken by Locke, the first greaFre- 
^pr esentatiye of the empirical school. He was' 
“interested alike in the more obviously em- 
pirical sciences of chemistry and biology, and 
in politics. He was not a very consistent or 
systematic thinker, but he had other gifts 
perhaps as valuable. He was a man of great 
common sense and breadth. of view, and was 
able thereby to take a conspectus of the gen- 
eral situation in the various spheres of inquiry, 
to notice the obvious differences in our know- 
ledge of mathematics, of chemical and bio- 
logical fact, and of theology, and to see that 
these constituted a problem. We find in him 
the first statement of the necessity of philo- 
sophical criticism. It is contained in his 
account of the origin of the Essay concern- 
ing Human Understanding. “Were it fit to 
trouble thee with the history of thi^ Essay, 
I should teU thee that five or six friends, 
meeting at my chamber, and disccpursing on a 
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subject very remote from this” (they were 
discussing the “principles of morality and 
revealed religion ”), “ found themselves quickly 
at a stand, by the difficulties that rose on every 
side. After we had awhile puzzled ourselves, 
without coming any nearer a resolution of 
those doubts which perplexed us, it came into 
my thoughts that we took a wrong course j 
and that, before we set ourselves upon in- 
quiries of that nature, it was necessary to 
examine our own abilities, and see what objects 
our understandings were, or w e re not, fitted . 
to deal with.” 


We have here the same gener al starting 
•point of inquiry as we shall afterwards^ find 
"i^ti Kant. There are cCTtaIn obstinate puzzles 
wiach we meet with in discussion whiclL.csft_, 
only be solved by going b ack and inquiring 
into the nature of knowledg^anclTEe'poWg]^ 
~ol our i^nds^ Unfortunately, as Kant points 


out. Locke went the wrong way^bout 
task. He describes it as “a plain histoiical^ ^^^ 
mguiry.” He thought that he had only to. 
loot into his mind and see what was in it, 
as he aoight open a door and look into a room. 

The result is that he thinks of all knowledge 
if" a.a consisting simply in looking at what is 
V "present to the mind. . We can know, there- 






/■ 




Tnindl. The conclusions to which he comes 
as to different spheres of human inquiry are 
roughly these : We can have knowledge of 
mathematics because there we are concerned 


only with ideas present to the mind, and with ’ 
noting their agreement and disagreement . 

We can have no knowledge of such questions 
as the immortality of the soul, or the nature 
of spirits, for they are beyond our obserya- I 
tion. As regards easting things, we nan ba.vfv < 
knowledg e of them in so f a r as they are present • 
~to our ininds, and no further. The meaning : 
of “ present to the mind ” wai neyer clearly jl 
analysed by Locke ; but he meant, for ex- ' j 
ample, that we can obserye that an object { 

which i s yellow , and which we call gold, is also 
heavy, a nd can be dissolyed by Aqu a Regia, f 

f)ut we cannot say wfiy that is so, amS Twe ] 

ought not, on Locke’s principles, to haye any 
'ground for^supposing that these qualities wil l I 
go on co-existing. | ■ 

The element of Truth in Locke’s posgtion is 
this, When we are examining concrete things i 
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we cannot -anderstand We 
doAot know wliy a metal ^ ce^tSiT^eoific 
gravity should also be yellow ; we can only 
note the fact. Hence in chemistry our method 
j Piust be quite difiFerent from the method of 
jnathematics. In mathematics we start from . i 
the dg^tion, ^ and we can understand the 
connection of the properties of a geometrical 
figure, and see that they all follow necessarily 
from the definition. But in ^eiic^fihe^d^ 
^stryaTgefimf^^^ not take us any further ; 
^we can only find out the properties of a 
^Bubgtoice by observation and experimf^-nt 


in the former case we are only concerned with ’£j^ 
agreement among our own ideas, in the second 
place we are concerned somehow with thinisrs / 


place ^ we are concerned somehow with things 
mrtsid^^ This explanation vdll not stand. 
It is no t true jthat mathematics is simply ang3^ 
sis of an arbrfcr^ defin^^^^ Xoche seeins 
r nivoives construction, or, a s 
Kant calls it, synthesis. It is a process of 




poss le to exp 
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universality of such propositions— what we 
mean, e.g., when we talk about the na ture of 
gold or of man, not of this gold or~tliis man 
that I see before me. Lastly, €Eis distinction 
of mathematics and the empirical sciences by( 
a distinction of spheres does not allow, as we 
saw, for a science like astronomy, which builds 
on mathematics and yet applies to the con- 
crete world. 

These difficulties were seen more clearly by 
Hume, at once the greatest and the most 
thoro^h-gomg of empiricists. H e cut th e 
Anot in regarg to matnematics by asser tiiig 
tnat geometryTlust because it has clearly an 
“application to the existing world, had no mor e 
certainty than any other empirical inq uiry. 
while arithmetic and algebra, he agr eed, were 
certain, but con^n^ their appli^idirto"^^! ^^ 
sphere of our own ideas. Both positions are 
almost obviously inconsistent with the facts. 
In considering^ the nature"of our judgments 
about concrete existences he raised a more 
profound problem. AH such judgments, as 
he said, imply the principle of causation, or 
of^what is called, in modern times, the prim " 
ciple of the uniformity of nature" That prim 
ciple we take with us in pur investigation of 
the existing world. Yet, as Hume saw, we 
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do not observe causes ; we only observe sue - 
OQ^sioxi and change . We seemly therefore, to 
JQSi Mfeo th^ world we see a necessity and 
uniformity which the observed facts do not 
warrant. How is this to be exp la,inf^d 2 




Hume’s ans^yer is ingenious. The principle 
of causation cannot be rationally justified, 
and the necessary connection we predicate of 
changes in the outside world is not in the 
things ; it is only a feeling in ourselves, and 
is the result of custom. After seeing the same 
suo^cession several times, we come someh ow to ' 
^i^el _dSerentlv abouTit. and that fee/iTng~^f 
/ difference -we express by saying that we have 
before us an instance not of simple succession, 
but of cause and effect. 

This is not the place to discuss the diffi- 
culties of Hume’s position ; it is enough to Af 
notice how entirely passive it makes the Tnfnd| q 
' and how alien such an explanation is fronr the "T 
spirit of inquiry and discovery . If cause is pr~ 
simply the effect of custom on the inind, then ^ 
the facts either produce that effect or they 
do not. In neither case is there anything to 
find out. But the scientist, in investigating 
causes, however strongly he may hold that he 
has to observe the facts, know-s also that he 
has a probl#m tololve, that he has to fiiscbver 
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the right wav to go about it, must adopt some 
f> principle in dealing -with the facts. Pure 
passivity, -will help him little. 

Hume’s account of causation, then, is really 
a denial of even emnirical science, and vet it 
helped to make clear an important truth ; for, 
although we do not get the principle of causa- 
tion from experience, we have to go to experi- 
ence to discover causal laws. We do not dis- 
cover causation by analysing a cause and see- 
ing that it is such that, from its nature, it 
must produce a certain effect. ^ knovtfledge 
of causation goes back to observed succe ssion, 
though all cases of observed and even repeated 
succession are not cases of causation. Hume, 
therefore, was right in saying that where there 
could be no observed succession there could be 
no kuowledge of causation. 

Both the rationalistic and the empirical 
explanations of science had failed, the one 
because it could find no room for observati^ 
of facts, the other because it could find no 
room for principles governing that obseWa - 
tion ; and we shall see that Kant started with 
'J ^ a consciousness of this, double failure. He sw 
^"^5 Hume’s criticism of causatio^ raised 

jpr^iemslor which iie rationalist had no 
1 '4 answer, and yet that the position reached 
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by Hume was incompatible ^. to the exktfinnft 
of science. 

failure of both rationalism a M 
become evident ir> Ann-l?^ 

' sphere— that o f morals and relM on. The re- 
of philosophy to science is always two- 
loM^^^hilos partly concerned with 

analysing^ and reflecting on the methods of 
^he (Afferent ^^ s^^ partly with seeking to 

M3Mfc_ the rival and confli cting claims of the ^ 
j-wo great departments of man’s H f e— scienc e 
and reTigion. 

It might^ce at first sight, as thoug h m 
morals and religion rationalism were the only 
possible method to be approved by philosophy, 
for; inasmuch as morals are concerned ^th "^ 
what ought to be, not vdth what is. they 
cannot depend on observation, but must be 
deduced from some principle above experience ; 
no r are objects of religion . God and the soul, 
objects of observation. ISTo man can 
searching find out God ” 

It was natural, therefore, that both on the 
Continent and in England morality and reli*- 
gion began being rationalistic. Descartes 
beheved that his mathematical method could 
applmd success to demonstrate the ■ 
trutbB^^^i^ Locke includes morah 
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ity along with mathematics among the a priori 
and certain sciences . But the history of 
eighteenth century controversy showed that, 
in spite of rationalist methods, neither mo - 
ral ity nor rehgion could attain that certainty 
and general agreement which marked the 
mathematical sciences. Spinoza, applying the 
same method as Descartes,' but with more 
consistency, arrived at a conception of God 
which most of his contemporaries regarded as 
“ horrid atheism,” and the general, result of 
rational theology is weU. described bv one of 
Kant’s correspondents when he says that the 
more proofs of the existence of God h e learnt , 
the more his doubts increased. In England 
the attempts made to found morahty upon 
rationalist principles produced sys tems too 
■ barren to withstand tfo attack oTempiricisnf" 
fortified by the growing interest in history 
and anthropology. The Deist movement, an 
attempt to free religion from the incrustations 
3t‘ fnith and deduce it from pure reason, show ed 
that a religion founded on pure reason 
tained nothing worth believing. In Hume w e 
bave the final discrediting of reason in tliese 
spheres. He shows ingeniously that “the 
good Berkeley’s” argument for the existence 
of God could be turned round to ^sprove the 
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existence of the sonl, and he conclnded that 
religion was a sphere with which reason had 
no^^ of morals the dis- 

tinc tion between what ought to be and what 
isjiffie dEtin^ on which rationalistic moral s 
^rirXased7^^^^1^ been dis^edited by a reduc- 
tion of all conduct to Utilitarianism, a searott 
for pleasure and a flig ht from pain media ted 
by sympathy. The consequences are descriBeBT 
by iSnt in his preface to the Critique of Pure 
Reason: ‘^At present, after everything has 
been tried, so they say, and tried in vain, there 
reign in philosophy weariness and complete 
indifferentism, the mother of chaos and night 
in all sciences,” though he hopefully continues, 
“but at the same time the source, or at least 
the prelude, of their near reform and of a new 
light, after an ill-applied study has rendered 
them dark, confused, and useless.” 

The earlier of the modern thinkers— Des- 
cartes among the rationalists, and Bacon 
among the empiricists — ^are full of hope. 
They have confidence in the human spirit. 
But increased reflection seemed only to bring 
distrust with it. The history of rationalism in 
theology showed that, in such matters, reason i 
could prove absolutely opposing positions, | 
Most men viere ready to accept Hume’s dictum 
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that any one who follows his reason must be 
a fool and take refuge in an indifferentism 
which accepts whatever happens to be there. 

The remedy for this state of affairs, Kant 
jSnds, is the critical method ; for disbelief in 
reason is the reaction from overconfidence in 
it. Men had thought that reason could prov e 
everything. Because these hones had been 
frustrated, they now thought that it c ould 
prove nothing. Philosophy, he was convinced , 
would o scillate betwe en overw eeni ng confi*. 
dence and unwarranted dist rust in itse lf until 
it had criticised human r^on an d discovered 
what it co uld do and what it couldrnbt~ This 
is the task Ee set before himself. As “the fail- 
ure of eighteenth century philosophy, which 
had led to distrust of all philosophy, had been 
twofold — ^failure to give an intelligible explana“ 
tion of the processes of scientific thought, and 
failure to find any standard by which to medi- 
ate between the conflicting claims of science 
and religion — 4he task of the critical philosophy 
is twofold. iF" ^tempts to explain and to 
Justify the methods and assumptions of the 
sciences, and to Jind some soliitionni tto 
flict between theories of the woi^ wM^^ 
to be based upon these methods and the a s- 
sumptions and claims of morality tn d religion. 




CHAPTER 11. 


ka^stt’s statement oe the problem. 

SYNTHETIC A PRIORI JUDGMENTS. 

In ^ tlie preface to tlie second, edition of the 
GriUque of Pure Remon'Kaxit finds the neces- 
sity of criticism in the contrast between cer- 
tain rational sciences and metaphysics. Ma f.LA- 
mat io s and physics, he observes, are obTioSIv 
cer^in sciences . They are not empirical, they 
make steady progress, the results they have 
reached are secure and unanimously accepted, 
and have a certainty which no mere empirical 
investigation could attain. Metaphysics, on. 
the other hand, though as ancient an inquiry, 
seems incapable of any settled results. Its 
history is a record, not of steady progress, but 
of bewildering marches and countermarches. 
The confident conclusions of one philosopher 
are as confidently denied by another, and the 
endless indecisive conflict produces in the minds 
of most men the conviction that in philosophy 
one doctrin#i8 as good as another, and there- 

31 
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fore none are worth, very much. In the sphere 
where reason might be expected to be most at 
home, reason is impotent ; yet the acMeve- 
ments of reason in those other spheres of the 
a priori sciences should preserve us from any 
general scepticism of the powers of reason. 
The ta,sk of criticism will be to eva-miTie the 
part played by riason in science, and to ask 
how far its failure in metaphysics is due to 
mistakes in method, and how far to tbp. differ- 
ent nature ot tpe objects of the a priori sciences 
and of metaphysics . Kant points out that it, 
was “some time before either mathematics or 
physics followed the secme path of a science. 
The contrast betwee n the haphazard and em- 
pirical observations of the Babylpuians or 
Egyptians and fre science of the Greeks was" 
due to the discovery of a new method. The 
discovery by Galileo and Torricelli of modern 
physics came about by a similar revolution in 
Jtnethod. The Critique, therefore, is to be 'I T 
treatise on method. It will exami-nA 
_m ethod of reason in the soiehces and ask what 
■ cQBSl^sion s can be drawn as to tbe 

method of metaphysics. ' 

In the Prolegom&m, a work in which he 
summarises the results, of the first Critique, 
Kant describes the as aR answer to 
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thr^^e questiojis : How is mathematics possible ? 
"How is pure science of nature or physics pos - 
sible ? and, How is metaphysics possible ? 
Something of the nature of his answer to the 
third, and for Mm the most important ques - 
tion, may be gathered from the fact that he 
explains that the third question should not 
be put in the form. How is metaphysics as a 
s^eixce possTB^ question oan only be 

answered by saying that it is not possible. 
But it is still allowable and necessary to a sk, 
How; is metaphysics Vossibie as a 
position of th^^^ For the main resuB^f 

his ih^iries into the place of reason in the 
sciences is to show that reason is successful in 
th e sciences only becai is e" bf the 
ceTtaiir conditi^ winch are wanting in mete- 
sight we t^ it 

natural that t he objects of metaphysics which 
^Kant enumerates as God, Freedom, and Im - 
martalit;y ; should be understood by reason, and 
find it more difficult to explain how reason 
should apply to the world of ordinary ezperi- 
^nce. The knowledge of everyday things is 
thought of as empirical, a matter of observa- 
tion ; while we are inclined to think that, if 
there is rational knowledge, it is knowledge of 

something ehe, of the mere agreement or dis- 
( 2 , 081 )^ ^ ^ 
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a greement of ideas (as Hume thought), or of 
"i Ee essences of things, known independently 
~and apart from perception, as Plato thongkt . 
Kant argues that the combination of a prion 
reasoning and empi rical observation, which 
earli er thinkers had found so puzzling in the 
exa ct sciences, exhibits the only possible use 
of reason, that reason, divorced from and with 
no reference to the world of experience, is 
barren, and that conseqnently metaphysics, 
that be' taken to mean a raitjonai knbwfec^ e 
of objects which are ontside of our expenence^ 

iloea not esiat. We are left 'witti 'metaphysi^ 

as a natural ^position ; for Kant holds tha t 
the gnestions which metaphysics seeks to 
answer arise from the nature of reason and its 
"relation to experience, thbu^fi tfieir answer is 

to be sought not in knowledge but in action . 

This last point must be elucidated later. In 
the meantime we must see how this inauirv 
into the nature of reason crystallises itself into 
a seemingly abstract and trivial question: 
How are synthetic a priori judgments possible ? 
It is baffling at first to find an inquiry of the 
scope we have indicated suddenly take such 
a narrow form, but a little consideration will 
show the importance of the question. _J&ow^ 
ledge may be regarded as eithe? analysis or 
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sythesis, as a, ptizzling out or nnmv§llin^ of 
we somehow know alrea^ put- 

tings together o f .. ,what. previously been 
. observed separately . The ration - 
^hst^school, whom we describeci in the last 
chapter, were inclined to regard all know- 
^•^dge as analytical. They thought of pTOffess 
in knowledge as an advance from obscure to 
clear apprehension, and as a tMnMng out or 
making clear of something which had always 
been known somehow. Mathematics, the 
t37pical form of knowledge for the rationalists , 
had been thougto^ of as the analysis of what 
was implied or given in the definitions.^ The 
conception of analytic a priori knowledge was 
thus familiar and simple. On the other hand . 

, thought of know^^ as 

primarily^ synthesis~^r, as they cahecT^ 
association — a connecting tog^ether of ideas in 
l^heir nature separate. Knowledge of a thingc 
was thought of as the obser^ng together of 
sevei^^ i(feas . 3^ wcm 

regarded as judgments about the co-existence 
of separate ideas, ideas which were not thought 
pf being bound by any logical necessity . 

'<Io^ not. ^ understand'' why ^a ^'sub^ance '"y^h . 

^^h£^^ec^2ii§£p£]^d3hoSd2£^]^^o^^ 

: 'we'^o^^ 'oB^rve the' w of^ cSImh '■ 
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■qualities. The judgment, then, gold is yellow , 
is synthetic : it is an as'sertion of the co-exist - 
of separate dualities. It is alsa empMcS* ; 
it does not express a reasoned insight into the 
.necessary connection of gold and yellow. It 
-seems rather a record of observation. Syn- 
thetic knowledge, then, was thought ofas in 
its nature empirical and a posteriori. Hume , 
who thou ght of all knowledge of the world in 
experienc e as synthetic, denied to such know- 
ledge any necessity or certainty. 

Hume, however, had noticed that the prin- 
ciple of ca usation, the j udgmen t that every 
event has a cause, is both a priori and s:9^- 
thetic. It is not, he held, derived from ex - 
perience ; rather it is a principle which guides 
■our investigation of experience. It is not 
^got from analysis of the notion of causation ,] 
mor is it s imply concerned with the agreem^t 
^ OT^ sagre ^enF of o ur ideas. It asserts the 
'necessary connecfan of two perfectly separate 
-existing things. Hume Mmseif , as we sa^ 
tried to explain awav these , uncomfortable 
facts. He was too wedded to his belief that 
aU knowledge was derived from passively re- 
'Ceived impressions to face them rightly. Kant, 
-coming to the problem with different prepos- 
isessions, with the belief that moib knowledge 
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analytic, was impressed with Hume’s 
jproof that the principle of causation could not 
J)e derived from analysis. The very basis of 
all science of nature, then, contradicted the/ 
belief that knowledge was analytical, Kant 
was also, with Hume, convinced that the prin- 
"ciple of "causation was not derived from ex- i 
" perienee, for he saw that experience assumed I 
it. At the same time, he was not nrepared, ^ 
explain it away. Further, he 
^a w that the "problem rais^ by the principle 
^pf causation was a vMe one. 
judgments, he held, are both synthetie^^and 
a priori, among them ma thematical judgments. 
Xs /to s^ afterwards, Kant proved the 

impossibility of arriving at knowledge of God 
or the soul by mere analysis of concepts. 
Tl^ judgments of metaphysics, about God or 
JtHo soul/ are al^ synthetic] the validity 
jof the ]udgments of metaphysics is under dis - 
pute. If we examine the synthetic a priori 
7|h^me]^s of matkematjcs and of science^w 

vahdity is certair^ we may then discover 

in metaphysics han 
or can not have similar certainty . We may 
'thus s^^ t^ possibility 

of synthetig a priori judgments is a restate- 
ment in logical terms of the problem of the 
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relation between the a priori sciences and 
metaphysics. 

Something more must be said o f the import- 
ance of synthetic a priori judgments in Kant’s 
aoeotint of knowledge. Th^r exist^ce' we 
have seen, esposes the shortcomings of both 
rationalism j which allowed only for analytic 
a priori judgments, and empiricism , wMch 
allowed only of synthetic a posteriori judg- 
ments. Both these theories tended to regard 
Imowledge as an analysis or description ^f 
wh aiTjv-as present to the mind, and differed 
really only in their view of what was present . 
For, though the empi ricist thought of empiricS 
knowledge as synth esis, the synthesis was n ot 
ascrib ed to the mind, but to associating ideas" ; 
the raind only observed and knowle^e wa s 
merely the apprehension of objects by the 
’senses. We s^ what is before our eyes, and 
notice the differences and similarities in what 
is before us. The rationahst conceived o f 
thought as sim ply apprehending th e nature of 
the real, freed from the illusions oT sense per- 
ception. , The mathematician has before his 
thought the nature of a triangle, and sees in- 
tellectually what that nature implies. We may 
try to mediate between the two by^paying that 
while all knowing is observing, some is observ- 
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Jng of objects of thought and some of obiects 
one Ibeiiig cSled understanmrig . 
iblie other perception. In most sc 3 ientific judg- 
jpients, however g “vye are not simpiy obser^n^ ^ 
^Bjects either of thpiight or of sense. 8cien- 
tifip judgments are more than descriptio ns of 
present to the mind or to the senses ; 
they are essentially a nticipations; They go 
Bey ond what js immediately fflvenT^ ^bis is 
aEo\^^By tlie fact that it is t he characteristic 
of a scientific proposition that it can be veri- 
fied. I f we understand it rightly, we see that 
it implies that, nnder such-and-such condi- 
tions, such-and-such things will be experi- 
enced. Hence the importance of experiment 
to sciehce. scientific proposition is, of 
observation of •perceiTed 
fact and understanding of universal connec- 
tion, but it is an assertion of something be - 
yond that. 

If, then, all scientific judgments are syn- 
thetic, and if both rationalism and empiricism 
failed to account for the manner in which such 
judgments go beyond what is immediately 
given to the mind, o ught we not to say that 
the real problem for Kant is to show not merely 
how synthetic a priori judgments are possible , 
but how aftiy synthetic judgments are pos- 
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sible ? This seems at first sight plausible, but 
^^S ^ n^P'estion m ust be rejected ; for, -when 
~Kant as ks how a judgment is possible, he is 
not asfcLn^ bow we come to make it, but bow 
Tye know that it is valid . Now, if we consider 
any empirical judgment about the facts of 
nature, we must recognise that Locke and 
Hume were right in denying certainty to 
such judgments. In aU. general statements 
about concrete facts we to a certain extent 
^ g o beyond our evidence. Empirical scientific 
statements are not theoreticaltv certain ^ "^rlbLev 
may, of course, be certain enough for all 
practical purposes. They are reasonable ex- 
pectations of what wiU happen, but reasonable 
expectation is a very different thing from the 
certainty of mathematical insight. 

Now Kant maintained that, while such 
empirical judgments are not certain, they all 
imply the certainty 'of a number of general ]■ 
principles on which they depend. These g^ | 
er al principles are the synthetic a priori judg- 
ments with which he is especially concerned . 
~ When we apply the principles of trigonometry 
to an engineering problem, we know that ou r 
measurements are" only approxim ate, and that 
the result also will only be approximate ; but 
t he possibility of arriTing at such afaroximat e 
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results depends on the absolute truth, of the 
trigonometrical principles, and on the assump- 
tion that they express not simply the agree- 
ment or disagreement of ideas, but hold of the 
real. When we apply the rules of arithmetic 
to counting objects, there may be a certain 
arbitrariness in deciding on our unit. There 
is no such arbitrariness in the rule. All 
scientific judgments of causation are only 
approximately certain, but they all imply The 
ceriainty of the principle of causation,^^d axe ^ 
based on the assumption that such a principle 
is of umversal application. . TMs and the 
^her principles assumed ill our empi ric^ 
judgments arOy then, the synthetic judgments 
with which Kant is concerned. Now, it is of 
the nature of our empirical knowledge that it 
is fragmentary and not uniform, that we are 
concerned with an indefinite number of things 
whose connections we do not wholly under- 
stand, and which we cannot therefore antici- 
pate. Yet we assume that all these objects 
will obey the rules of arithmetic and geometry, 
and will aU be subject in their changes to 
the principle of causation. On such assump- 
tion s all the sciences of applied mathematics 
Jepend. How are they justifiable ?V That is 
Kant’s que^ion. 
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Kant, when he considers mathematics, is 
concerned with the assumptions of applied 
mathematics, of those sciences which, though 
mathematical, make statements about exist- 
ing objects, and in which the old distinction 
between understanding and perception which 
was based on the difference in the objects of 
these two faculties breaks down. The sciences 
which Kant is investigating imply that prin- 
ciples which are clearly not derived from mere 
observation are yet the basis on which we 
order and arrange what we observe. Now, if 
we held that the objects of mathematics weco 
independent entities quite separate from the 
'things we perceive^ it would be impossiblelio 
"explain how we might assume that the things 
we perceive would be subject to the rules of 
mathematics. If, on the other hand, we held 
that in mathematics we were simply concerned 
^ with the various objects of the senses, it would 
be impossible to explain how mathematics can 

have a generality and necessity which no stat^ 

ments can have w hicti rest on observation of 
"the various things we see. The existence of 
apphed mathematics implies firstly that under- 
standing and perception are distinct, and that 
neither of them can be reduced to the other, 
for that would mean that we shosdd have to 
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give up either the element of observation and 
experiment or the element of necessity and 
a priority, and secondly, that understanding 
and perception are combined, and must be 
combined for any advance in science. 

Now, Kant finds his answer to the problem 
he ha§ raised by concentrating his attention 
on the fact that, while understanding and 
perception are distinct, they are bot h present 
th all knowledge. Sis argument is that we 
are necessarily in a difficulty if we thinb of 
understanding and perception as having each 
its separate objects, and then try to explain 
their combination. If we begin with their 
combination, we may see that the reference 
of principles of thought to objects of sense is 
not an accident, but that these principles of 
thought or of understanding, as Kant calls 
them, are only concerned with objects of 
sense, and have no other meaning. If we 
object, But how can principles of thought be 
universal if they are concerned with the many 
and vaSring objects of sense? Kant’s answer 
is that they are not concerned directly with 
these objects, but with the conditions under 
which these objects can be understood. They 
are therefore not statements, about objec^ 
But ' stateu^hts * of the conffitlons of p o ssiCm 



arid i.Tn'n Mrig imply certain conditions, then we 
can affir m the validity of principles based upon 
these conditions, so long as we do not try to 
apply the principles beyond our perceiving. 

We may put the point in another way by 
asking by what right the mind can prescribe 
to or anticipate experience. Kant’s answer is 
just in so far as we can determine the condi- 
tions under which alone objects can be known. 
If that can be done, we can say. These prin- 
ciples will hold of objects in so far as they are 
known. In the preface to the second edition 
of the Critique of Pure iJeoaora Kant reverts to 
the discoveries of Galileo and Torricelli, and 
points out that their success was due to their 
asking of nature the right question, and the 
right question was that wMch reason could 
understand. “ When Galileo let balls of a 
particular weight, which he had determined 
himself, roU down an inclined plane, or Torri- 
celli made the air carry a weight, which he 
had previously determined to be equal to that 
of a definite volume of water, a new light 
flashed on aU students of nature. They com- 
prehended that reason has insight into that 


only which she herself produces on her own 
“plan, and that she must move forwarrif vn t1i 
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the principles of her judgments, according to 
'Bxed law, and compel nattire to answer her 
questions, but not let herself be led by nature, 
as it were in leading-strings. Otherwise acci- 
dental observations, made on no previously 
fixed plan, will never converge towards a neces- 
‘^"s^y law, which is the only thing that reason 
seeks or requires. Reason, holding in one 
hand its principles, according to which Sohe" 
cbniiof dant phenomena can be adnaiited 
laws of nature^ and in the other the experihaeht 
which it has devised according to those prin- 
^ciples, must approach nature in order to be 
taught by it, but not in the character of a 
pupil who agrees to everything the master 
likes, but as an appointed judge, who compels 
the witnesses to answer the questions which 
he himself proposes.” 

Kant, here, is concerned with reason in its 
application to experience, and he makes it 
clear that there is much in all such inquiries 
which cannot be anticipated a priori. “ Reason 
must approach nature in order to be taught' 
by it.” The answer to the questions and ex- 
periments cannot be known beforehand. The 
empirical element in science cannot be ex- 
plained away. Reason dicifcates not iihe ans'^r 


but "the qu«stion, and so far the form of the 
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answer. Beason^ then, it is suggested, is con - 
cerned wim t£e or ^ndition^ 

cording to which we can understand ^tliijigs . 
It is not a method of observing or analysing 
objects; rather it states the methods and 
principles accm*<hng 

observe^ if they are to 1^ undterst^^ 
principle are not statements ^about the nature 
of objects, but principles of the possibility 
exp^ence.^ This new attitndie tcTreaso 
describes as the Copernican change in philos- 
ophy.' It constitutes Kant’s idealism. Its 
nature and importance we must examine in 
the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IIL 

KAISTT’s idealism, time AISTD SPACE. 

The great discoYery which Kant considered he 
Had made as to the nature of reason was that 
was not a method of observing objects 
as they really exist, but was concerned directly 
only^TO our w^s 

This discovery is the essence of Kant’s ideaHsm, 
anartj main purport is expressed in the dis - 
tinction Kant so often makes between things 
in themselves and phenomen a. This distinc- 
tiohis useci^^^a key to the solution of all 
his difficulties. But the doctrine it implies 
is very easy to misunderstand, partly because 
idealism is generally used in a; very different 
^^ ;'febnse'irdm tHatyn it,^ partly 

because Satemeiit ' of the ^SSinction 

between things in themselves and phenomena 
depended on a view of knowledge which he 
was very much concerned to refute, but with 
which we are not now familiar. If we are to 
understand JCant’s philosophy, we must know 
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■what he mea n s by idealis m^ \nd. wherein his 
IdSihism (hifers from that rtThis predecessors. 

The wor d idealism is, naturally, contrasted 
■with realism, ft suggests an assertion that 
something is not real, b ut only an idea . If we 
"filow irto”be comihined' with a distinction be- 
tween things in themselves, and phenomena, 
or appearances, it seems to suggest that the 
objects of knowledge are some how illusion s , or 
only app ea rances in~t£e^^ m as contrasted 
with r ealthln^ r' Something like this had been 
Tield Iby ICa nt’s pre deces sors. For the funda- 
mental principle "ol’the idealism on which most 
of Kant’s predecessors had been agreed, and 
which is so metimes called Cartesian, and some - 
times subjective idealism, is that t he mind 
somehow kno ws itself and its o^ wn actions 
"andf'^ ates, mth more directness and certain ty 
than it kn ows external objec ts. The doctrine 
Is commonly based upon a confused view of 
sense perception. 

Sense perception is ob^piously possible only 
through processes in the sensory organs, and 
objects were thought of as producing impres- 
sions through the sensory organs in the brain, 
and the mind as then becoming aware of them 
in the brain. Hence, when Locke says that 
the roind only knows its own id^a^, he tends 
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to moan (though the facts are sometimes too 
much for him and he is nobly inconsistent) 

oj^ects inside the - 
brain.**^ ' m ain objecti on to this dr>ntrir>fi 
"apart^rpmlh^^ is based on a con- 

fusion, is that i t makes it quite inexp licable 
ho w the notion of an outside world ever arises . 
Fo r if we know,^ and J ^iu^^ernu^ 

why should we ever' 
^hat there an ou tsiHe^wciig r'e^lV ^ 
Yet H nothing outside us~were observed— if w 
knew of no process which went on between, 
outside objects and the brain, the doctrine 
would have no basis on which to rest. There 
ca-jinot be any meaning in saving pmetEing^ 
, oply ^n idea,” if we ^ no t, fao w wh at is 
the sense of its having an existence 
independent of our m inds. — — 

~" Locke.3upposed thatTalthough weJfcnAyr or^ 
-ideas, we could somehow refenfrom our id eas 
to an outside worFd. T'or~’ lLe~t hought~ t :^t 
tr uth^arconcerned with “the a g^eemen^ of OTor- 
J^^j ^Freality. This forF orthe*doctrine„ 
the commone^, is sometimes called Represen— 
tationisni. For it thinks of the minTTi ^'g^ 
-..'w ith rep resgotation^ or mctures, or' 
images wFch ih may compM e w@'jSLe"f^ 
Q£]iet §j--.@^ujiiffty i s ob vious enougE.""' We- 
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can only compare a picture witlt the thing i t 
represents, if we can know bot!h. If we nan 
only know ideas, we can neyer know that they 
are only ideas, and can never compare them 
with anything else. 

. This difficulty was seen by Berkeley, the 
most consist eint of subjective ideahsis, and. leSi 
him to de ny the existence of outside obiectsT 
and hold that exist ence or reality meant being 
jperceived and nothing more. But if we take 
Berkeley’s position, it becomes very difficult 
to say what we mean by judgments being 
true. E things only exist as we think of them, 
or perceive them, or rather if they are only 
our thinking of or perceiving them, the ques- 
tion of the truth or falsity of our statements 
about them cannot arise. 

This idealism Kant is careful to refute, and 
he points out that there is no evidence for its 

fundamental proposition that we know our 

mind more directly than we know objects . 
We i^e only conscious of ourselves in know- 
ing something ^t ourselves. We do not in~ 
vent the notion of externality or outsideness in 
space from an experience in which it originally 
has no part. E xternality is implied in our 
most simple experience. We begin with, con- 
sciousness oi outside things, and only become 
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consdous of om own mental states or processes 
But it is important to observe that the 
truth or falsity of subjective idealism, has no 
bearing whatsoever on the question with which 
Kant was concerned. If I ask how I can lay 
down rules about what I have not yet experi- 
enced, I am not in the least helped by being 
told that I only experience what is in my mind. 
For the question wiU equally arise. How do I 
know what is going to be in my mind ? The 
question idealism ordinarily discusses, as to 
whether the objects of our awareness are in 
our mind or outside, are in their nature mental 
and dependent on the mind or not, is entirely 
and absolutely irrelevant to Kant’s purposes. 
But it is a fact, and one that has got to be 
explained, that in judgment we go beyond 
what is presenrto our minds, and /B; ' in 
’’ so aritidp"aiiiig we shall experience! we 
'paSsume that ceriain principies hold of all 
hff cj may ^b^ TOth that aUBT 

culfy idealism, as' ordinarily understood, has 
nothing to do. Representationism tried to 
pve some account of this going beyond what 
is present to our minds by suggesting that 
truth is a reference from ideas to reality ; but, 
as we saw, if we know only ideas, such a ref- 
erence is iiapossible. The doctrines opposed 
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to representatiomsm, that only ideas exis t, or 
t hat we directly know real obiects, allow the 
"ftxifttence of nothiag contrasted - with -what -we 
liiS-Sppreh.endiiig to which a relerence in judg- 
' meiot can be made. Fo one who is satisfied 
with any of these positions can have seen Kant’s 
problem. 

If Kant, then, is not a subjective idealist . 
what does He mean by sa'ying, as he constantly 
does, that we only h now phenomma, and why 
should that limitation of knowledge help him 
in any of his difficulties ? He means, in the 
first place, that all knowledge depends up^ 
perception. * die first paragraph o^ tlie first 
"parrSf Critique of Pure. Beason makes that 
clear. “ Whateyer the process and the means 
may be by which knowledge reaches its objects, 
there is one that reaches them directly and 
forms the ultimate material of all thought, viz. 
perception. This is possible only when the 
object is giyen, and the object can be giyen 
only (to human beings, at least) through a 
certain affection of the mind.” 

Now, although we perceiye an objeetiye 
reality, sense perception o bviously gives a very 
imperfect knowledge of objects. We see bnly 
some sides and aspects of tilings, and nof 
What we si^ depends og Sbanpes^^'^^ 
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portion. :^rther, we know that wKa/h 
■ of the nature of 

^IjSIBlag^ We tiiink of reaKty as an inter-- 
, connected system, but we only perceive a 
PQ>rt of it, and what we p erceive 
.^dejpends_^^^u^^^ the partiouiar time ^and tbe 
particular part of space in which we live* In 
our experience we are never really content 
simply with what we perceive ; we perceive 
much too little for that. We are always i n- 
what we see to^soS- EEin^^ 

1 tha^^ sometjSm widcli^ 

as we have seen, is iniplied in all judgmen t ? 
P^^b^t_hold _ that it was the things as they 
^re as distinguished from things as they 
phenomena, and that, when %ve 
. f^oni perception to thought, we turned 

to reality, Kant denied this . 
He held that^ if^ you examine a^ 
judgment about anything you perceive, such 
as that yellow thing is gold, you will find 
that, if you know what the judgment means, 
you will be able to say : Then, under such-and- 
such conditions— if you weigh it, for example— 
you ■will have such-and-such a perception. The 
appeal is not from what you perceive to what 
you think, JbBt from what you perceive now to 

such-and-su^ 
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conditions. Such a reference, indeed, implies 
thought ^d what is ordinarily called a con- 
cept ; but our knowledge of concepts used in 
science always me ans that, if we know what 
Is meant, e.g. by calling anything gold, we 
know how it wi lf behave under such-and-such 
conditions The concept, in Kant’s words, is 
~sk function of unity in our representations, ife 
task of thought, then, is not to turn the mind 
~away tro m wnat we perceive, but to help us 
to transcend some of the limitations of o^ 
perceptions, or, to speak more accurately, to 
set somewhat further back the limits of our 
j)erc^tion ; f or thought never entirely trans- 
oends these limits. Our knowledge is always 
conditioned by the fact that we are finite miiid s 
living in a particular place and at a particular 
time ; but thought can extend tl^e rauga of 
OUT perception in space and in time . 

The limitations of Our perception have, for 
Kant, a double aspect, which determines his 
division of the first part of the Critique into 
two parts— the Mstheiic and the Analytic. In 
the first place, our direct knowledge of space 
at any one time is always knowledge only of a 
p^ of si^ce; our direct knowledge of time, 
whether jmpresent consciousne ss or in meTrioTv 
of our ow n experi ei^e. is knowledge"^ only a 







me 
me 

^ :ac " 

^ace ajici one a33^mt)r^ 
the 'cocncepfeon ^ indefinitely extended 

space and time we can think of the space in 
which all things exist, and the time in which 
all things occnr, of which we only see and 
experience a small part. The science of as- 
tronomy obviously talks of space and time far 
beyond anything we could ever perceive, but 
we go beyond such direct perception in such 
simple expressions as forty miles from here 
or ‘ three days hence.’’ And, when Kant says 
that space and time are only ;i^enomenal, he 
imt ^^m^ t^at Se^ are mmt^Kut^^^^l^ 
W6 only know ihem tinough perception Q»i^ 
^that W’e get at absolute space and time not by 
^ ^hgTrom^ to what we think , 

Jbyt by thinking of what yre perceive inde^bif-,fi1y 
extended.^ All definite statements about space 
must come back in the end to so far from 
iiefe,” all about time to “ so long from 

that all our knowledge of space 
and tiiue"!^ got by adding to or extending in 


m 
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though t the space and time w e directly per- 
ceive does, according to Kant, solve some 
■obstinate puzzles about the nature of space 
and time. 

In the second place, if we consider ourknow- 
le dge of objects , we realise that, as we said> at 
any one moment we only perceive them in 
part or from one position. What we directly 
per ceive of them is fragmentary and discon - 
tinuous, o ne aspect seen now, and another 
aspect seen at another time. But we do not 
think of the things as existing I n that discon- 
tinuous way ; we think of theirras h a. vi ng a. 
nature of .their own. That does not contra- 
dict, but is something very much more than, 
what we perceive, and our knowledge of any 
object is got by piecing together the as pects 
we directly perceive; but tharpiecing~~t^ 
gether, or synthesis, is' not haphazard. It Is 
governed by rules— rules partly derived~from 
the nature of the particular thing we are con- 
cerned with, and partly more general rules, 
'which come from the relation of this work of 
piecing together to the framework of space 
tiine by help of whichlt^^ 

Kant’s conception of knowledge, then, is 
something like this. Each of us Is in direct 
■contact with reality, but we nerc^e diTently 
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only a small part of it, and, as our conscious - 
ness moves on in time, and ^ we 5ian^^ onr 
position in space, we are directly conscious of 
different small portions of reality. A part of 
the whole is ifinmEied by direct p^eptionTb^ 
^the whole stretches beyond that indefinitely in 
space and time. In the part we directly ner- 
ceive there is a temporal order and a spatia l 
order. Things are given to us arranged in 


space and ordered in time, and these arrange- 
ments or orders in the space and time that is 
directly given to ns in perception have certain 
rnles/and we tMnk principles of ar- 
rangement as e^^ indefimtely beyoi^ 

"tlie space and time giyen to ns in perception . 
When we make judgments about reality be- 
yond our perception, we think of things as so 
arranged in the space and time beyond our 
perception as we should see them arranged 
were the range of our perception sufficiently 
wide. Further, it is most important to re- 
member that we do not remain in one place 
and at one time and make guesses of what may 
happen in the darkness beyond. Though our 
perception at any one momexrt is limited, we 


can connect what we see ^ one ti 


We c an7 by me ans of lahr 

guage^ndTwrito 
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t o fill out otir experience, nntil gradually onr 
feientific judgments, our knowledge of vhat 
we should perceive under all sorts of possible 
experience, seems to btilk imicb. more largely 

than coold our indiTidual perception s. But 
we are still, Kant would say, getting at our 
knowledge of what is beyond by piecing to- 
gether what we and other people have per- 
ceived, and the whole is always much more 
than that. 

What, then, is meant by the contention that 
we can know things in themselves which Kant 
is earnest to refute ? It might mean that we 
do in perception attain to a complete knowledge, 
but that would be obviously untrue. As Kant 
understood the claim, it meant rather some- 
thing like this : In thought we. are obviously 
not limited by our perception. We are always 
assuming certain principles, such as the laws 
of space or the principle of causation, to hold 
of all reality, both what we do and what we 
do not directly perceive. May we not say, 
j then, that these principles hold of all reality' 
and argue from that fact to what the nature 
of the whole must be ? If everything t!l^ 
we know is caused, e.g., may we not appl y the 
principle of cau^tion to all realit y and si^ 
that it must hwe A bause ? 
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When we come to consider the Dialectic, the 
second main division of the first Critique, we 
shall notice Eant’s detailed analysis of these 
arguments, and how he points out that yon 
can in this way get contradictory results . In 
the meamtime it must he observed thatln these 
arguments we start from principles applied to 
what we perceive a nd expressing connectioris' 
between the different thi ngs we perceive, a nd ' 
then apply them beyond every tMng we do or 
could perceiv^ i'hat means that we imagine" 
that we can take these principles out of rela- 
tion not only to this or that detail of per- 
ception, but out of relation to any perception 
at all, and thus apprehend reaKty by thought 
independently of perception. 

Kant’s answer is that thought cannot directly 
apprehend the nature of the whole, and these 
universal princihles. such as the principle of 
causation, are only principles by which w e 
connect one nerception with another to amend 
the discontinuous and fragmentary nature of 
our perception; they are rules for the syn- 
thesis of what we perceive .! By so synthesis- 
ing our perceptions we come to a less imperfect 
knowledge of the whole, but apart from per- 
ceptions thc> principles have no meaning at all. 

lianto idealism, i.e. his insistence that we 

■ "*< * ' ■ *** » *■ "* ' ■ 
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k now on ly phenomena, not things in them- 
selyes, is relevant to his proHemT'Because 'it 
imptees the denial of the view that thought 
lias oibjects apprehended indepen dently of ^r- 
ception, and because it insists that we can only 
^ know directly what we perceive, or things as 
they appear to us, that in our proce ss from 
perception to knowledge we start with what is 
pres ent to our perception and end with what is 
or with what might be present to our pe rcep- 
tion, and that this process is possible by reason 
OTT continued cp nsdo usness in time. The 
process, Kant holds, is governed by certa in- 
principles. These depend" upon th^ par t 


played by space and time in all our perception . 
and the manner in which we employ space and 
time~Tn piecing together our discontinuom 
perceptions. 

Now, ^ obviously it is quite possible to hold 
this position without having thought out what 
is implied in being present to the mind in per- 
ception. This is what Kant did. He describes 
perception in different and inconsistent ways. 
The reason for this inconsistency is that Kant 
is not concerned with the nature of perception, 
but with the relation of what is immediately 
perceived to what is not but may be immedi- 
ately perceived, and ho therefore iiever worked 
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out any consistent account of perception . He 
sometimes talks oi nereention rfiantiK - 


IwiASSiapS 




IMltyiiUlTii 
nregmimiMaiiTi 



ace a 


.^^ternal mxa internal sense resDeo- 

.But usually he takes the ordinary 

idealist view that we do not perceive 
but affections pro duced in us by things. Ow- 
ing to this inconsistency Kant constantly seems 
to be stating very much more than he has any 
right to. This is especially true in all that 
he says about knowledge being confined to 
phenomena and not extending to things in 
themselves. When he talks o f our knowing 
only phen o m^a~ Txe som etimes seems to mean 
that w e know obj ects. 


QALy in part., in so far as tiSev 
That would make the distinction between the 
phenomenon and the thing in itself a distinc- 
tion between the same thing imperfectly and 
perfectly understood. He sometimes, and this 
is Ms more usual view, seems to meantEaFwo^ 


are aware o 




produce them in our minds. But if we work 


out in any of Kant’s arguments the point of 
his appeal to the fact that knowledge is only 
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>‘of phenomena, we shall find that in every ease 
^ the difference between a subjective idealist 
and a realist view of perception, of what “ be- 
9 ing present to the mind ” means, is irrelevant, 
I ^ and that his argument holds on either theory. 

We must now turn to Kant’s account of 
space and time which is given in the Esthetic, 
the first part of the Critique. He begins by 
showing the i mposability of the two views of 
the nature oF~smce and timp which then he ld 
*'^Ee~^d!^ the vi ew s, o^ Hew ton a.nd lieibnizr 
* He^oh liad thought of^aoe and tinae*"^ 
| ^~fealities. t hings in themselves existing along 
with other things. But obviously we cannot 
5 thinh of space as a sepa rat e thi ng p^rsHiig ' By 
jEbr space without' things would Tiave 
i f determination o r possibility of determina- 
I T)| 0 tipn, and would be to us just nothing, where- 
j it is something to us. The same 

A>^ jiolds of time. . The Hewtonian doctainie, Kant 
says, “forces us to assume two eternal, in- 
finite, and self-subsisting non-realities, which 
are there, without anj reality in them, only 
that they may comprehend all reality.” Just 
because_J;hings are in space and time, space” 
L£em.s.5.v es 'things. 

tMs m^es ualsavlhat spa ceanid timelrTaiTr 
relations betw^ or'^ quali^^ 




eft- ' 
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find ourselves in difficulties as obvious. We 
*^^*iIo^"c'oiniBlto anSrehend. space amTtfme hY 
comparing jiM o gs and se e ing that they have 
a c ommon quality of b e m^ “ spatial ” or 
teniporal.” as we come to apprehend red- 
Ji sgs, e.g., by seeing red things. The percep- 
v\i JiOiL-Ql-^i g'Ce and time is impl i^ in eaicli and . 
i 1 ” H eve ry perception’oTtJungZ We cannot," there- 



"Herive^hem from our study of things ; 
we must begin with them. Further, Kant 
notices, as against Leibniz, that sjpace and 
time a ^'lSot brffiSlfy’^u^ncept^'b^^ 
"haTOmp instances. Dijferent m^L^are in^ 


jj Shoes^' man^^ or times 

are only parts or det^poinations of the one 
space and the one time. As against the vi 
'thenT^hat would make space and time only 
relations, derived from our comparison of 
things which are not temporal or spatial, 
Kant insists that space and time are a priori ^ 
We^annot see things without seeing them 
outs id e one"ano tnS^ ex^5" 

eh ce succession ^ ^ e^enencing 

I FuTtim^^ time, the3^ha.ve"arc^ 

^ pmmdSper^ space and t im^ 

The qualitatiTO ^jSferences o^ in space" 

or events in time do not affect the nature of 
space and time, and we can and do study and 
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discuss spatial and temporal relations quite 
independently of such differences. 

Space a nd time, then, can be abstr acted 
.from things in space and time.'^Yet, on“^e 
otl^ hand, we ca,nn ot th ink th at space and 
tmao e xisOnHepenffoaSly thi ngs. T hey , do 
'~ 'no£~~exist in abstraction ; for, though the 
' specifi^diff erences oi‘^"Efaings in space and time 
are irreleyant to the nature of space and. time, 
if there were n o thi ngs, or if there were no [ 
^fer e nces, there could be no sp ace and time \ 
as we know them, “ The emi^ricai percen- H 
tion7’'’^y^Kant, “is not compounded of \ 
phenomena and space, of the sensation and the 
empty perception.” S pace ajid time, ther e- 
fore. Kant a a ys. are liot things in themsely e^ 
What, then, are they ? Kant’s answer is 
that they are forms of our pe rception. Space 
" ^the torm'bf'^tCTS ar percep tion, and time 
IS the form oflntOT ^~pe rce]?bion, and Kairf 
‘''KldF^Hat by^this "answer' we can understand 
both how our knowledge of space and time 
may b e a priori, , how spatial and tempora l 
distinction s may Beabsteac ted from~t£e diff er^ 
enc es of things, a nd how ^e may~~ayoid the 
‘'■"'d^culties consequent on regarding time and 
space as independent things. 

What, then, does Kant mean by form ? He 
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which hp : dn^g -not 
cle arly distingm sh. The first meaning i s best 
"~"c[escribe(i in his own words t In the phenom- 
enon I call what corresponds to the sensation 
the matter of the phenomenon, and that whicli 
causes that t he manifold of the phe nomenon 
is perceived as arranged in specific’lpelations 
^Tcall the form of the phenom enon/^ We are 
niScelSce to face^with the nltim^ difFATAnoe 
of form and matte r, or order and "that which 
is ordered. . jVhen Kant cal ls time and spac e 
the for m of our •^ception E.e is’sim^y^a^l^^ 
attention to the fact that i n aU that we perceive 
w' Sngrthis disti^tionT fonn9. J 

^"^ven, not jhadeTy us^^ By the word^^MtonST^ 
""fenF~HoeF i^Flmean an^M^g "^eciaS^ 

"~lecHve as^gon^^ ^th roa rer or content, ' 
"^for'"Fe^^^ ci^S^ between space 

and su ch quahties as^ coIonrT* ^^ 
get their natn re in part, he tliui lSTl^ 
spe^^c ^mtnre ,of the"sense org anT T^o^^^^^ 
wiid Lsu^^ and tijne are objec- 

tive. The phrase"'"^'^m?msof onr*"pS^fSKn7* 
"TEenT^^ not really explain anything about 
space and time ; it only emphasises the fact 
that the distinction between space and time 
and objects in them is found in what we per- 
ceive, and t3aat there is no meaning in dis- 
<2,081) 5 
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cussing either side of the distinction as though 
it were quite independent of what we per- 
ceive. 

But form has also another meaning which 
justifies Kant in calling space and timQ only 
forms of our perception, and hence subjective. 
For, while these forms are found in what we 
perceive, the distinctive part which they play 
in our knowledge is due to the fact that we 
use space an d time as a framework by which 
to connect our scattered experiences. We 
come to th ink of the spj>ce and time we per- 
cei ve as p arts of an absolute space an^ 
"absolu te^ jime,._ We perceive parts of sp^e 
and time, but abs olu te s pa ce and absolute 
time we do n ot perceive , ^jhey are tEeTdrni 
"we^erceive imagined indefinitely extended. 
We~"bMef"fEe particular parts of space and~ 
time which we do perceive in reference to 
absolute space and time. Yet absolute space 
and time ar e only known througE'YEe Tiffin 
parts of s pace and time which we actually 
ex pe rience. .. Hence absolute space and time 
are not perceived realities or perceived orders, 
but ways in which we organise and arrange 
what we perceive. Now, the qualities of s pa ce 
and time w^hich a re hard to think of as the^ 
qualifes of a thin g th at exis ts, their infinite 
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divisibiKty and infinite extension, are quaK tiea 
of^a bsolute space and time . When we say 
that space is infinitely divisible, we do not 
mean that any existing thing is made up of 
an infinite number of parts. The divisibil ity 
of space and the divisibi]ity~~bt matt^-n^re 
quite different. An inch as a spatial deter- 
minatio n is infinitely divisible, but the divisi- 
bility of the actual stu ff whinh any _ inch_xnjayL 
measure is a matter of em pirical inve stigation, 
anH ought to admit of a definite answ^. That 
means that, while we use determinations of 
space winch we consider infinitely divisible and 
infinitely extensible to measure things in space, 
do not con sider that thesq^^d^^ 
fractions, or mult iples of inches or centimet res, 
have anythin g to do mt^ the constitution _o£ 
the thing they me asure. It was not put to- 
gether in fractions of inches. Thus we mus t 
d istinguish between space as the form of what 
^e perceive, the next each otherness of things, 
and the use we ma ke of that form to construct 
by means of measuremen t order i n all d i fferen t 
per(^]^iohT^~ is obviously the form 

only of what we perceive, and gives rise to 
no transcendental questions. But the second, 
infinite space, though it seems to transcend our 
perception, has still only meaning in reference 
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to perception, is only a way of ordering our 
perceptions. The same holds good of time. 

We can see now what Kant means by say- 
ing that time and space are empirically real 
and t ranscendentally ideal. Kant does not 
maintain that space ^ and ^ time are illusions. 
They are a_c pnstant el^ent_of what is given 
us in perception. It is only when we ti^ and 
go beyond our perceptions, and taEe^pace j,nd 
’ ^Tuel iTs tM^ ex isting i^ependently of what 
we perceiv e,, thus tryi ng to ~Tra nscend~ tl^e 
limi ta-ojj possiTble jperception. j hat w e jail into 
ill usion. Space and time hajTO^meamng ^onl^- 
as e lements in w^t we pe rcei ve, jor in cpjfc, 
^nectipg ^£at" we perceiro now with what we 
may perceiv^ ' 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CATEGORIES ANB THE PRINCIPLES OP PURE 
UNBERSTANBING. 

Kant makes the distinction between percep- 
tiOTTlm^rnnderstahbSn^d^ 
tin<^ion between_;^^_ rece ptivi ty and the 
spon^hei ^ of the m ind. In the MstheUc he 
has Keen concerned with time and space as 
elements in what seems to be given to the 
mind. Before we begin to ask the questions 
of science, before we analyse, describe, or 
classify, before we b uve to tMn k,^w^_p^iid^^ 
Tii^^^d space^re^not got at by tiunM 
_^„genera]isar^^ For befo^ we ca^ say ^7; 
thing about any pa rt ofjouP expe nence, i t is 

spati al a nd tem poral 
Norder^ If we open our eyes at any moment, 
we are, without any conscious effort of thought 
on our part, confronted with an elaborate con- 
tent. It seems simple to distinguish thi s 
f receptive attitude of the mind in perception 
fro m its activity in thinking . 
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The distinction is not really so simple as it 
appears. For we all kno w that what we per- 
ceive depen ds, 'at least to some extent , on~the 
mm(fsZaci^ity^ We are familiar witlf^ the 
reflection that men see what they want to s ee 
or what they are looking for . This is clearly 
shown in the case of hearing by the difference 
in what we hear when we are listening to a 
language we understand and when we are 
listening to an unfamiliar language, or in the 
common experience when, after failing to hear 
what someone has said, we think what it must 
have been, and then seem to recall the sound, 
not as we heard it, but as we should have heard 
it if we had heard it rightly. Anyone who re- 
flects on the process of fast reading will realise 
that we do not perceive or notice all the letters 
on a page ; we fill in from our imagination, as 
we' discover when we read words that axe not 
on the page. It is a v ery_hard thing, gi ving 
up all interpretation and inference, to describ e 
faithfully j ust what is there to see. 

Passive p erc eption, t lignl3oe.sI5oA.fixist,..ajMl 
our thought affects our p erception. Yet, at 
j^e same t ime, the distinction between thought 
and perce pffon, aItEou^~laot~' ^mple, is re^. 
For although ouF]pre^ous thought affects our 
perception and we see things already classi- 
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fiedj see books, and tables, and chairs, not 
merely coloured surfaces, yet we c an distm - 
guish between simple imni ediatg^j^^ 

begins when 

ask , A^at is'^hatT^X^^^^\^^ begin”to^ 
make*] udgnients. 

The characteristic of thought, according to 
Kant, is synthesis, or putting together, and aU 
synthesis is the work of the mind. When we 
begin to describe and classify th^ contents of 
our perception, we pick out separate quahties 
from the continuous whole we perceive, and 
group them together. This^^iq^g^^^^ 
course ^ determi ned by tb.e likenesses and^^ffer- 
_ence^ 3 Jd)ich_jTO,, p but we 

do not, in judging^ confine ourselves to notic - 
^jngjikeness and difference^ For any content 
of our perception has some point of resem- 
blance, and some of difference with any other. 
We are concerned with hkenesses that go with 
or are the signs of other hkenesses. On t he 
basis of perceived hkeness we erect the notibff 
of tilings and quahties of a certain kind . In 
doing this we go beyond what we see, and 
unite and arrange the contents of our percep- 
tion through concepts. That is what w^e _ar^ 
doing when we say that is a so-and-so. For 
"exarnple, if I#say that rock is hke a dog, I am 
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simply expressing a likeness I perceive. I dc 
not imply that the rock is therefore alive or 
will hark ; I am not going beyond how the 
rook looks ; but if I say that object is a dog, 
I assert that all that is implied in being e 
dog will hold of that object, i.e. that it wil. 
have a certain appearance and behaviour, 
which is known. I can anticipate, therefore, 
how it will behave, look, and sound under 
certain circumstances. All these phenomena, 
the appearance, the barJdng, and running, 



means by saying, “ Concepts depend on func- 


tions. By function I mean the unity of the 


act of arranging different representations under 


one common representation. Concepts, there- 
fore, always refer to perception, and it is 
by means of concepts that we are enabled tc 


mtroduce such order into ' 



cepts what we perceive would not lead us in 


what is imme 
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apart from the contents of perception wMch 
TEey~m3Iyl 

“Moifi ot concepts are w hat is p,aEe.d 

empmcal._ We get at them b y observing Hke- 
, nesses and ~ difFerences in what we perceive, 
and observing •which are significant and, im- 
portant, and wMcE are what we call acci- 
dental . Science, in its discovery of laws, is 
„ only carrying further this process w Mch is 
implied in all simple judgments. By observ- 
ing likenesses and differences, their unifor- 
mities and variations, and discovering those 
which are a key to the rest, we improve our 
concepts, and thereby have more knowledge 
of what we call natural laws, and can more 
and more anticipate experience. With these 
empirical concepts and their development Kant 
is not concerned. But there are certain con- , 
cepts of which Hume had observed that th^’ p 
are not obtained, in the ordinary way from an 
’ examination of hhe contents of experienceT 
The tw o w ith which he chi^Byconcerned himr 
self were substance and cau^ These concepts 
~~ seem to play an especially important part In 
the o rdering and arranging of the concepts m 
experience. For the wor k of science, in mov~ 

' jintf tronTa. simple obsOTvation of Kkenesgfi g^and , 
"’diffcronc^-a^'a' ^owledge of "empiric^ laws. 
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dep ends upon certain assump tions or prin- 
"gples, like the principle of causation or TEe 
principle of the conservation of energy. These . 
principles imply concepts not derived, li ke the | 
"“others, ~fr( m generahsati^ exper ience ; I 

^hev""lir^ sTOthetic a priori -judgments 1 
which, as we have seen, constituted a special 
problem for Kant. 

Kant is first concerned to ask where these 
a priori concepts come from, and how many 
of them there are. This ij amii xy cafi the " 
metap h^c ai dediietion of the categories. 
Tla-^ng answereci that" question, he then goes 
on to ask by what right we assume the se 
principles in o ur dealing wi th espenence. 
TnEis, the mo^ ImportanFand dilficult se^ibh 
of the Critique, he calls the transcendentalj 
ded uction of the categories . 

Most concepts, as we saw, are empirical. 
We take certain likenesses and differences 
we observe as the mark of a real unity in the 
things. The different natures of different 
things we do not fully know, but we distin- 
guish them by the different uniformities we 
observe, an d in order to e xplain our experi- 
^nce yre Assume the unity undeH^ng these 
perceived likenesses. Iron, dog, fire, are names 
^or the natures of things which w^ see mani- 
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fested in our experience. The concept^ then, 
is got from what we perceive, though it standi^ 
for soinntM we percd ^ How, 

then, can there be anv concepts wSSFTare hot 
‘got from the empirical differences of things we 
taikc such a concept a s sub* 
stance, a nd see whether we can discover where 
it comes from. Locke had been puzzled by 
discovering that he could not, in any object, 
find anything which was its substantiahty. 
Gallingc anything a substance is not like sayinjg^ 
that it is hard, or green, or heavy ; we are 
not concerned "with speciEc aSSefehces in 
things, but we are not therefore saying what 
is meaningless. There is something, namely^ 
substance, which we can distinguish from the 
hardness^ or ii olour, or weight that we per- 
ceive. That something we d o no t perceive ; 
we assume it whenever we talk of a thing 
being hard, and green, and heavy. A thing’s 
siAstantialifcv is just the unit y of its perceive 
able qualities. But such a unity is implied in 
the concept of any object. Substance, them 
is,. ^name forg one of the ge neral principles 
ImpSedTj n^^^^^^ we per- 

ceive are real objects. 

‘■‘'■'iSanTge^ result of this inquiry 

into ma::^^lar concepts of this kind. He 
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holds that a priori concepts or categor ies (i.e. 
the Conors which we do not get irom em - 
pirical differences of things) stand for prin- 
ciples implied in thinking of things as objects 
or in judging, i t we^ want, therefore, to find 
out the numlSCT of the categories, we must ask 
how many different kinds of unity are imp lied 
in judgment, or what are the conditio ns of 
judging any object. Kant does not here help, 
but rather misleads us in this inquiry. For 
he unfortunately thought that the different 
kinds of judgment could be discovered with- 
out further ado by taking the list given in 
formal logic. He therefore first makes a list 
of categories , based on the lo^cainonn 3 ~oF 
Judgment . and then tries to show the con- 
nection between these categories and the 
principles which were, as he had dis covered ," 
assumed in the mathematical scienc^. ^ 

The actual movement of Ms thought is, I 
think, different. He asks if there are any 
general conditions implied in all judgment . 
Tdis answer is that all judgments, all state - 
ments, that is, which claim to b e true, imply 
^^rrdnation oT time_and space. From that 
determination certain principles can be de^ 
“duced. I f time and space are implied in all 
Iu3§mg7then these principles wiH equally be 
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implied, and -will hold of aU things which can 
be objects for ns. 

It will be easier to understand Kant’s argu- 
ments if we invert the order of the Critique and 
begin with examining the nature of the prin- 
ciples of the understanding or of one of 
them. 

The categories w-hich are of importance in 
Kant’s argument are q uantity , quality , sub- 
stance . causation, and reciprocity , and neces- 
sity, possibilitv. and actuality . The last three 
are less important than the others, and we 
shall not deal with them. 

To the first five of these categories correspond 
‘ the following principles : 

(1) Quantity. All phenomena are, with 
reference to their perception, extensive quan- 
tities.” 

(2) Quality. In all phenomena the real, 
which is the object of a sensation, has inten- 
sive quantity, that is, a degree.” 

The last three are classed under a general 
heading of Analogies of Experience, whose 
principle is: “Experience is possible only 
through the representation of a necessary con- 
nection of perceptions.” They are 

(3) The minciple of the permanence of sub- 
stance. “In all changes of phenomena the 
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substance is permanent, and its quantum is 
neither increased nor diminished in nature.” 

(4) Pririciple of the succession of time, accordr- 
ing to the Law of Causality. “ All changes take 
place according to the law of connection be- 
tween cause and effect.” 

(5) Principle of co-existence, according to the 
law of reciprocity or community. “ All sub- 
stances, so far as they can be perceived as 
co-existent in space, are always affecting each 
other reciprocally.” 

These principles, Kant points out, arc as- 
sumed in the sciences of applied mathematics . 
The application of geo^metry to~the world we 
experience assumes that all phenomena are 
extensive quantities ; physics assumes that 
quantitative expression can be given to the 
qualities of objects other than their size, their 
weight, e.g., and aU scientific determination of 
change assumes the three principles which 
Kant calls analogies of experience : the per- 
manence or conservation of amount in changes, 
the necessary connection of things in time, 
and the reciprocal interdependence of things 
which exist at the same time. These prin- 
ciples are not proved by scienc e ; tlieir validity 
is assumed in all scientific investig ation. On 
■what7then, does it rest ? ^ 
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We shall follow Kant’s argument more easily 
if we take Ms account of one of these principles 
— the principle o f causation. For what is said 
of that will hold, with necessary changes, of 
the others, and, as we have noticed, it was 
Hume’s criticism of causation wMch first led 
Kant to formulate the critical problem. Hume 
had pointed out that we had never such in- 
sight into causal connection as to be able, 
from mere inspection of a cause, to foretell 
the effect without any reference to experience. 
He declared, on the contrary, that there was 
no difference between observed succession and 
causation so far as concerned the objects ob- 
^..se rved. In each case we see first one tMng 
and then another. The difference, then, be-^ 
tween mere succession and causal connection 
can only be in us, in th e way we come to 
feel about certain successions we observe. In 
technical lang^uage, the necessity of causation^ 
is subjective. 

How does Kant answer tMs position ? He 
begins, as is usual with Mm. by taMng^^J^ 
prob lem a httle further back. Causation is a 
“Connection w^e p redict between what we see 
""at one time, and what we see at another. Kow 
if we take into account only the fact that we 
se^ne thing at one time and another tMng at 
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another , there is no difference between what 
we see when we successively see two thingc s 
which we judge to co-exist, and when we see 
two thing^s one of which we judge to have suc- 
ceeded the other in time] Hume, therefore, 
proYed too niiich. Bfeargu^n^ wouTd show 
that we have no grounds for distingui shing 
bet ween app:^ension of ~suc cession and sue- 
""^eessionlh apOTehending, Kirt ^u ch a distinction 
is the basis of onr appre hension and nnder- 
standing; ofcEange or movement it, tJaeriT 
^ exaMno^o^T^e^stingi^^^ 
hension of succession and succession in appre- 
hending, we may see on what the principle of 
causation is based. 

An instance will help to make this point 
clear. Suppose that I am sitting in a room, 
and look first at the door and then turn round 
and look at the window. There are two suc- 
cessive acts of apprehending ; the content of 
the first is the door, of the second, the window, 
but the succession, I say, is in my apprehend- 
ing. The door and the window have co-ex- 
isted aU the time. Suppose, again, that I look 
out of the window and see a cab in front of 
the house opposite, come back into the room, 
and then look out again and see the cab in 
front of a house further down. dSere, again, 
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a,r6 two successive acts of appreliendiiig, the 
content of the first, houses with cab in :^ont of 
one house, of the second houses with cab in 
front of another. This time I say the houses 
liave gone on co-existing, the cab has 
rnoved. The difierence in what I see this time 
is dn^? not to me, but to the cab. The sue- 
cessionus in the thin^apprehehded^^ ^^^^^I^^ we 
of the Contents apprehended, we 
laave first A, then B, and say A and B co-exist 
in the first instance, and have CD and CE, and 
say D and E have been successive in the other^ 
“Why in the second case do we not say when 
*we look out of the window the second time : 
Here is another row of houses, which, though 
they look exactly the same as the ones I saw 
last time, have got the cab in a different 
place ? That is the kind of thing one does 
say in a dream. Why would it be inadmissible 
in waking lif e ? 

Let us first ask how we ever come to make 
the distinction between change in the con- 
tent of our perception, which is due to change 
in us, and change in the things we perceive. 
jLook out of a window into a busy street. As 
we look certain things remain the same, the 
houses opposite, the lamp-posts, and so on, 

but other thijigs change. The permanence of 
( 2 » 08 i) e 
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part of the contents guarantees us that the 
change we perceive is not due to us ; if it 
were, these would change also. Therefore itj 
must be in certain of the things. Change is 
perceived against a background that is per- 
manent and does not change. But any such 
particular perception is, of course, very limited. 
We do not see all the world at once, and we only 



underst and how it is that we ma ike this 

rwhich is cleayWTis~m small isolated 


menenoe.. hold oT alrexperience. Now 


if reality did not change, an d^we were con- 
"scious oTOTr own movements, we could go 
from one point to another of reality and back 
again, and could be aware that the changes in 
our perception were aU due, not to change in 
reality, but to us— were our history. We 
should know that the Afferent things we'*sa^ 

an^ we shouId^YfiT 
describing them, ttyTodescnbe them, as in a 


map, as we should perceive them if we saw 
them all at once. Ih e_ succe ssion w ould be 
the _ co-eidatence''ol 51 ectr^^ W we 
lerceived nothMg^butnhange/ye^^ 
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incapable o f diatin^nfsliinfy between our ohariges 
the change outside us, for all succession in 
'uur eipM^ing woulcl be~ experience of what 
was successive, and there could be no distinc- 
tion between psychology and science. Our 
experience of reality is not like either of these 
^ suppo^ionsTbut like both of^tESa coniM jiey~ 
_Sonie succesaoh of our experien cing is e^ 
perien^ of the co-existing, some '^pierien ^ 
of su^ es aonT" — — — — 

EeaE'f^ stretches out beyond us in space, 
some of it changing and some of it permanent ; 
cannot tell simply from the difference in 
^ •^^ ^ ^i~p5FcdTe~whe5ier the di fference~com^ 

^ from ^ange in us or change’faTthe thi ngr'’'We~ ^ 
t^r^fearf oniv^ nTi he'ltisurnjygT ^^ 

views o j-aTwhofeT^a^ 

The only continuity we know 
'of our own experience made 
possible by memory , and we try to interpret 
that experience in the light of the larger con- 
tinuity of the world which our experience 
breaks up. As we go from one place to an- 
other, notice now this thing, now that, we 
can test interpretations made on this assump- 
tion. Wrong in terpretoions are t hose whic h 
make ^~^r~' "§xp5riaLce Jncon^tmiE S 
"lEought ^at'*what^^«aeTatcnetime had 
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no relation with, what happened at another, 
that anything might happen any tirae, our 
experience and onr own life would he the 
merest jumble. Our experience attains con- 
sistency only as we learn more and more to 
disentangle the differences in experience which 
come from our changes, from the changes and 
the Tariety which are part of the whole con- 
nected system of reahty, of which we see now 
one fragment, then another. The distinction 
between suece®ion in oi 


apprehension of succession, which is the basis 
'7^~air^t>erience of change implies the recoe- 


nitioB of change as not arbitrary but part of 
a c oimected sy^em of reality .'~ ~~2^s Kant puts 
"TTln his formulation of the principle of the 
analogies of- experience, “ Experience is only 
possible by means of the representation of a 
necessary connection of perceptions.” 

But if our perception of reality is fragmen- 
tary, how can we think of reality as other than 
fr^mmiSSy^~'^mwjc^ ~~w^r'Bll^1rp''^ ^ps'T' 

""Odot by^^nkmg^rteewl55Ie~aS^;;S29ESES@4 


gtem m spjice ana time. TFor it is the nature 
of space and timemaTthey can be thought of 
independently of the specific nature of the 
things, in space and time, and 'that the space 
and time waPCTceive in any o5e experience 
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m of an all-embraC" 

si)acaaS 3 time . We can- 

v^Sot follow tEe whole history of a change Som 
"^ XtoETwec ^ sa y th at, if pur experien ce 
jg ^to ha ve _a:oy consistency, we mus t tfdnk 

A^nd tEen sa^ 
"T§^impIiesTi^ ^ ^HMgelFrom^ 

to B is part eFtEe^^rEmuo^ ^stem"^^ 
ill, time^ that it is determine d in time. But to 
tMnk of an ewnE^ detSm^ned"^‘^^ time is 
not to think of it as determined time, for 
time m its4£ >^oulil not fj ro duce one thi^ 
^ It is to think of it as 

^"‘'''^tenmned^^^ t h what^ pre cedes 

therefore eonciud^^ 

^"caOesha?^ effects ; for, if anything could 
cause anything, we should never know that 
change in what we observed was due to change 
in us — ^in the position of our bodies, e.g , — ^and 
the experience of objective change would be 
impossible. 

^ejprin ciple does not teU. us of itself what 
nai ^s what ,..,^^ o:^^e 

^By ^cpirii^l investigation. That is necessary 
'’’'becau^" w not, as we seem to have as*- 
sumed above, simply see one thing becom- 
ing another. .,Wo^,see.jg^ all kinds of 


changes^^^^^Ij ^e sucoessi^ 
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^but not causal . Science has, by ob servation 
^ncL" experiment, to disentangle^^odn^'^e 
^gerenr chants, "but it ~ could noT^ " tviTfi 
"T^tout assumbig'Lbe principle of causality. 

Causati ffla, t^n, and t he other assumptions 
of'tEe^bymear'sSisfices, are ^own by iSnT 
to be “grounds of the possibility of experi- 
ence.” We cannot deny them without deny- 
ing ele mentary distin ctio ns in ourex^rience. 

' withouTii^c gSl C.'^Q beXcEaos, andw^^ 

^ are assumed arm lustified ererv moTnftTitr 
While Kant thus demonstrates the validity^f 
such principles, he is also insistent on the limi - 
tations of their appiication. Tney are nrini-^ 
ciples which ^ive consistency to~~experiencer' 
but must not "Ee'^plied save in reference to 
'what we eipenence . TOiey^ply, in his words . 

“ phenomena.” The purport of this 

TiStation can, again, be most easily seen 
by examining the principle of causality. By 
means of that principle we connect one event 
with another, but the reality is not two differ- 
ent but connected events, but a continuous 
process. The continuous process escapes us. 

' because duY'perce^ion of dT^is foagmeut.a ^ 
and^dls^nti]^ ^ as a judgment 

^Mcausal coimection asserts that the ev^utR 
we separately notice aje oonneotej^, it is true. 
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but it is false if taken to imply that reality 
consists of a series of discontinuous events or 
s tages which a re yet connected . Such an as- 
suii^tion would mean7 in Kant^s words, that 
c ausation is applied not to phenomena (thinga 
as they appear to us), but to things in them- 
selves (things considered apart from the ma n-» 
ner in which they appear to us) . If we realise 
Tts falsehood, we can, he thinks, evade the 
contradictions which he examines in the 
lectic. 






CHAPTER V. 


THE ANTINOMIES AND CEITICISM OE THE PROOFS 
OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

So far we have been considering the positive 
side of Kant’s argument, his attempt to con- 
firm the validity of the principles of science. 
We must now notice the negative side, his 
attempt to limit the application of these 
principles, and his denial of the possibility of 
knowledge in^c ertain 

Kant in Prolegomeria 
summed up the argument of the three chief 
divisions of the Critique as an answer to 
the questions : How is mat he matics possib le ? 
How is pure scien ce of nat ure possible ? and, 
How is j metatphy^xn^ ^ ? He qualified 

theTairquestion by adding as a natura l dis- 
position of the mind^ ’ TheTJgumen^ 
Dialectic is that metanhvsics, in the sense of 
inquiry into objects which transcend the bounds 
"of experience, Is not possible as a science, but 
that metaphysical arke naturally 
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from the nature of human reason. They can- 
All we can do Is to see why 
we cannot answer them. 

Kant tho u ght oLlo aowledgia^,^^^ 

^tending the bounds of •percention. of niecing 
together the fragmentary glimpses we get of 
them out in spatial and . 
temporal determinations that go beyond what 
^e have actuaUv exn^raenced, connecting and, 
linking up the events wh ic h, we perceive dis- 
continuously. As science extends, t he range 
of our knbwl^ge ^dens. hut the process ^ 
extensi on never reaches its completion. T here 
are always more facts to be discovered and. 
explained. Science, therefore, can never rest 
content with its achievements, but must always 
demand that the investigation of conditions 
should be pushed further back and on. From 
this sense of the incompleteness of all actual 
knowledge, and of all there is that might b e 
but is no t known, arises what Kant ca lls an 
ideal (3 reason, Kliemand thatTlu 
gation into the co nditioned, we should go on 
till we come to thKtotahty of conditions. This 
ideal he holds to be serviceable and necessary. 
It baSy however, a natural tendency to pass 
from an ideal to an idea, and in so doing it 
gives rise to the contradicti^s with which 
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the Dialectic is concerned. If aU our investi- 
gation is governed by the thought that it must 
go on until it reaches completion, we natu- 
rally speculate on the fulfilment of tliat idealT 
an d try to form an i dea of that totaHtv of 
conditions, of h ow we should think the world 
if we knew it in its completeness. Herein we 
hypostatize the ideal or make it an idea, aiia" 
we fall into contradiction ; for we cannot 
really know the whole without knowing ail its 
parts, it we give uip~~lhe slow and never- 
eompleted process of knowing one part after 
another, and try to jump to the idea of the 
whole, we reach quite contrary results, as we 
apply to the conception of the whole one or 
other of two assumptions implied in our in- 
vestigation of the parts. 

Kant sharply distinguishes between the 
principles of the pure understanding and the 
ideas of reason. The former are implied in 
all our knowledge, and the fact that experi- 
ence is not chaotic confirms them at every 
moment. Jhe second are ideals which gu ide 
Imowledge, but are never realised. He calls 
them ideas of reason, b ecause it is the special 
task of reason to lay down rules for the proper 
and complete working of the understanding. 
This task, he thinks, is exemplified in the 
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logical m sylLogism wMcb. brings 

Into u of the tinderstand- 

used of jud gment as a 

guidingnEEreaci^^^^^^^^to a complete lislT oi 

categories of the understStiding, so Jie uses 
ffie forms ^^^o syllogism"^^ a complete 

list of the ideas of reason. In both cases 

Actually the Kst in tEe DMectic seems to be 
influenced by a number of considerations not 
always consistent. . 

There a re three main divisions o f the Dia- 
lectic, (The first Kant calls the paralogisms of 
rational psychology.) All knowing and experi- 
ence imply iJie unity of the self which knows. 
Ip,..^jCtnal e^^ is qua ji fled by 

■ thej ^ture of what it u nites, but we may try 
to think of it^apart fiFom aiidrindependent of 
this. This leads to an a Memjr L to kn o^the 
self by ^a ^ng^h ^^ be its nature if i t 
has the unity implied in knowing, an d to argue 
TEa f ^e soul i£ aT^bitance "and^ 

TuSect ed by the^hanges in the ^att^vi^ch ^ 
it knows and therefore immortal. 

anses^rom the fact that 
in knowledge we are concerned with series— 
a series of addings together and a series of 
^^siom, as of parts of space and time ; “a 
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series of tMngs arising one from the other, as 
in causation ; and a series of things in depen- 
dence one upon the other. The idem of reason 
j!om^ from the thought of these series~cd5r~ 
‘^leteST' aniT pro^ce what l^ant ^catE^aSifci- 
nomies. For if we start with the thought 
thatwhat we are trying to apprehend must he 
a whole, we get one series of results ; if with 
the thought that we can only apprehend the 
whole by going from condition to condition 
indefinitely, we get another. Kant distin- 
guishes four antin omie s each with" thesia and 
aniSthesisr T he~~ YEem~dr^e first is, “ The 
world has a heginrungjn ti me, 3 ^^ is limited 
also in regard to space”; the antithesis, 

“ The wo rld has no begmning”and no hrm^ 
in sp^e.'but is inSmte, in respect both to time 
and space.” Tte the^s of the second is, 

“ Every compound substance~ih the world 
consists of simple parts, and nothing exists 
anywhere but the simple or what is composed 
of it ” ; the-ant;ii]bhesis is the contrary of this. 
T^e tlt gsis of thel lurd Ts," “t^ausalitv. accocdr 
ing to the l aws ~ot natore, is not t Se only 
^.^^ caSahty fr dm'^wBich all the phenomSaa oT^ 
tEe^ worlcTcan be deduced. In order to ac- 
count for these phenomena it is necessary also 
to admi t another causality, th at of free- 
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; the antithesis, There is no free- 
dom, but everytl^^ 

^entirely ac cording ; to the, laws oi^natm^ /^ 
^re^thesiTl^^ There exists an 

^soEi^ly n Bems; b elonging; to the 

world, either as a part or as a cause of it ” ; 
the antithesis is a denial of this. 

The problems of j^e thir d division of the 
Dialectic arise fro m an attempt to thinh of ^ 
^jwhole^^w^^ include both the known 

wcrld'ltnd t^ that knows. JT Ms at- 

tempt, which Kant calls the ideal of pure 
leasoxLJeads to proofs of the e:dstence of God. 

As the Dialectic proceeds, it becomes clear 
that Kant ha s an other list to hand. He enu- 
merates,~^as the 

physical inqm ry, jGrO( ^TYeedo mr^^^CT[^ ^ 
^t^"“andin^^^ ^ 

'eason he treats them principally as attempts 
to give definite and dogmatic answers to the 
problems suggested by these three topics. 

Immortahty is the subject of what Kant 
c^lsThe^rMdgism of rational psychology. 
He arg ues tha t aU. a ttempts to p rove J}he im - 
mortaE^ oF"the a , ■ 

invSlve^a^^^ n f^ tSs^ndT^^ 

thai^ 
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up of pajts and camiot be dissolved, cannot 
die. Then they Urge Jj b^ the s oul is not 
made up of parts, and therefore caimot die. 
The fallacy iiL jbis argument is -that 
^the miity of the self a8 though it •were an 
oBiect^knowIedge^ We can show that kaov-~ 
ledge is only possible if the self has a unity 
other than that of a spatial whole, but we can- 
not therefore argue that it must be exactly 
like a spatial whole, in the sense that death in 
it can only be brought about by dissolution, 
but unlike a spatial whole in that in it there 
is nothing to be dissolved. The real na ture 
of the unity of the self, Kan£_aj^es, "cSa- 
jo pt be known. w e can ao is to reject a 
p:riCTn~^gummts'~''eitESr "fOT~"or agalhst i ts 

treated in the third antinomy of 
pure reason, and to that Kant devotes most 
attention, but others of the antinomies are 
concerned with the difficulties arising from the 
application of spatial and tem poral determina- 
tions to r eality as a whole, and t o the cate- 
gory of necessity. Hant makes a distmctiori 
between the first two and the second two anti- 
nomies. Ik is the first two that express the 
inadequaavoE Hm SalCT^a tra f^f^tWfa'ow 
to reality as a whole. All such determination 
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i' 

implies measiBiement. and measurement is 
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other event, and are really only putting the 
~ question .^"^^ginati^^ further ba ck. Yet, if 
we say that thereFore we must~^ppose^ an 
absolute origination of change, a beginning 
of the series, we have to answer the question. 
How is it possible to think of the originating 
number of the series ? F or to thin k that 
something can arise from noFEin g 
“faa^t the prin cip le of causation. 

AKant^^olutloBrt^ms difficulty is i mp ortant,, 

■ for it h ad grea t inflUence~'upoh" B[3~~q^cal 
^ theory. The c ate gory ofcauiation applies 
only to phe^maoX^ If we think of things lis 
phenomena we must recognise that they are 
subject to the principle of causation ; if we 
think of them as things in, themselvffs. tbe 
category ^ ^usatioh does^ot apply to them. 
anSth ^ actiori'may beJ &cSL The same action 
niay ther^ore onTita^enoinCTal dSeH^ de- 
termined, and on its nor^ nal side, aathe ac5^ 
5 a ti l ing in fEseifri5e*FcS. 'I'Jiis mav seem*" 
to be solving one contradiction by propounding 

another, till we remember that in causation we 

do not explain the relation of cau^ to efe^r 

discover is between one iu; 

3tance of '^u^^ancl effect _and unotEer. Like 
^'causes53?^^^S^^Sctir*TSe'pnnS5^©"^pie^ 
'TEK^7^^o tar as tilings are like, one another. 
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It applies to changes which are aggregates or 
complexes of simpler changes which are like 
other changes. _If_^and.in so far as tto :e..jj^ 
_ thing s wMclnare lyiore than aggregates of their ^ 
elements, and are th^dFore nm qne/ there 
thing s^ to whose ch ang es n^^ canse^aST 
effect are adequate. The point may be iUns- 
trat ed by^^^ way ~we think about character. 
If we think of a man^s character as Ss cJaa? 
a cteristics, his being this or thatlSmc? of person, 
we must think of his action as so far deter- 
mined; but that does not prevent us from 
thinking of his indiv idu ality as something 
jmore than an^um or^ooS^ ^aSoi^ 
terj s ^s, as someBm ig'^^^Srt ially ^ 
escapes all attempts to bind it by rules. It is 
the difference in Kant^s words between man , 
regarded from the p oint o f vi ew of ahthro- 

^Tresponsibh 
moral being. We shall see in the next chapter 
that this distinction is the basis of Kant’s 
moral theory. it must be noted that he 


d oes not clai m ^at^Ss sohitioh^ 
antinomy proved the fact oOr^dom. That, 
^Tb ^^dx could 

prove. It only defends th^os^feiFt^ 
jdasL. 


The third idivision of the Piailec^io is an 
( 2 , 081 ) 7 
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examination of the proofs of the existence of 
‘God. When we study Kant’s account of them, 

-we find -we are concerned not, as elsewhere in 
the Dialectic, with a conflict springing from the 
nature of reason itself, hut with the relation 
of thought and conduct. Kant distinguishes 
■Oweft proofs of the existenoe^yGoH^he ^ j 

"^o ^cal, ' the co8mi5Eiica]Xl^p4 3j^l£^^ 1 

maintains that the _last j 

'•'''tWr S^v' r ^upon an^^ the first. The ; 

first, the ontological proj ^lstEehrgument | 

that the very conception of a perfect being 
impliese^sten^. It is the"opl^proof~ofTfiorar~ j 

-imp ortance, inasmuch as it atteiapts J o_a^ue 
a priori t hat a being of perfect morality must^ 
‘exiiEr^l^ant’ s answer to it I 

rhaFwr'' couId n o tT^ a perfec tJSagg 

unless we nnu cei'?' ^ that being s existence, is 
to suppose that to^ nceive 

hnocerte ot the~35£ae~^£ hinge5stingj is to.,cp|ir i 

ceive of different things. Existence, he says, ^ j 
ip~tEewncept^an^ ' 

" Kant^ objecSiom ontological proof has j 

been criticised. But the proof either assumes 
that God is a being independent of and separate 
from the rest of reality, and then, as Kant says, 

■w^e may conceive God as existing, but our 
conception not being necessitated, carries no ^ 
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necessity wit^ it. (If I conceive a hundred 
dollars to be in my pocket, he says, I conceive- 
I them to be there ; but that does not mean the 

i dollars are there.) Or if we say that reality 

r must be thought of as existing, the answer is, 
Yes, but must reality necessarily be thought 
of as morally perfect ? It is this last assump- 
tion which alone makes the ontological proof 
worth proving ; f or arguments about the exist- 
; ^nce pr non-existence oQjro d^re^ere^^^^ 

. except in so far as^ are con - 

cerned with moral issues . But moral issues 
cannot be solved by a consideration of purely 
intellectu^ assumption^. ~ lue nature ot tlie- 
other two proofs of God’s existence makes this^ 
clear. The second, the cosmological, is the 
argument that jf any thing exists, something, 
mus'^nece^arily^eS^k KaffPs ans^r'is that 
^tEis’ xs' sbuni so f^ it goes, it does not 

prove that what nece ss arily exists isa mo rffl^ 
perfect bein gT" The"TEird. the physicp-theO " 
^Jogical^rgument, is the familiar argument 
fromde^ n. Kant treats this argument wim 
mu^^ than the other two, but 

insists that we must see how far it will carry 
us. If we are going to infer the nature_ ^ 
God faom the nature of the wo rl d as we see i t, 
mu^ do s6 hone^ly. But tfipu gh to 
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d esign in the worlds we do not see perfection, 
~andon tSTlbasis ^ this argument we cannot 
ignore the imperfection and want of harmony 
which is as patent as the harmony and design. 

Ka nt’s .analysis of these proofs seems nega- 
■(■.iyft Tta real purnort is toinait~tEat reEgi^ 
cannot he dis sociated from moral experienc e, 
* ~that the knowled^ ofO-od, which is the con-: 
cem of religion, is not got by intellectnal specu-. 
'l ^ion, hnt in the moral lifeT, When he sajg 
-tEaT^e had limited reason to make room for 
faith, he did not mean that men conld not 
prove the existence of God, but might believe 
in it if they pleased. He meant that God is 
i mplied and known above all in moral action. 
His criticism of these classical proofs is thus 
the beginning of that revivified philosophy of 
religion whose chief representatives have been 
Schleiermacher and Ritschi, 



CHAPTER VI. 


kant’s moeal theoey. 

Kant’s moral theory is an integral part of bis 
pMosopbi^l system. If the (JntiQue of Pim 
Beason argues the impotence of reason in the 
gpherefrf^eculati^. the Critique of Practical 
.Reason afiSrms its soyereignty in the sphere of 
pr^tice... T Eb second Critiques thns the com- 
plement of the first. Kant’s treatment of 
moral problems being largely the consequence 
of the conclusions of the first Cn%MeJdsmoral_ 
theory is thus mainly metaphysical. The title 
of onie of Ms works on moral theory, Bwnda- 
mental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morcds, 
bears this out. There were, no doubt, other 
influences which had their effect on his con- 
ception of morality. He tells us himself that 
he was inspired by the teaching of Rousseau 
on the. dignity and worth of man. He was 
~iiiindonl)tedly repelled into a reaction against 
the sentiment al school of Shaftesbury , which 

* In its (ierma* adhe^^^ insisted on the agree- 

101 
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able and gentlemanly nature of virtue with 
an almost sickly sentiment. This reaction ac- 
counts for the..^taSiaS-^StBh5fiLl£^^^ 
on the divorce betw een d u^ and any 
I^^^i^fltion. _ But bis ctoctnne as a whole can ' 
only be uSerstood. in the light of the con- 
clusions of the first Critique. 

/ Kant’s concention of freedom or autonomy 
^ .of the wifi is the~ key to h is~lnorar theOT^ 
” On the hypothesis of freedom of the wifi,” 
he says, “ morality together with its principle 
tollows from it by mere analysis of the concep- 
tion.” Wo aa,w iu the last chapter that Kant 
regarded hurnan actmn, when look ed at from 
an anSropologicar~point of viewvas~pEenom- 
"’^CTLair^ud therefore subject to the law of caiise 
and, effect. If we think of man as a crea- 
ture of inclination, with likes and dislikes, we 
seem, in considering men’s differenc es from 
^-one another in this respect, to be d eali'ng^tb' 
mat ters~of fact ov er w inch men h ave no con- 
'"troL Jre bom and grow 
Bature £ ^yife^ man iikea onS " 

thing, another anpther ; one man’s tempta- 
tempt another, what one man 
another finds difficult. We seem 
here to be i^a world where causation rules. 
"If men acT^ffereo j^^ itjg be^iilSliEj^ 
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tonal environme n t, acting upon their different 
natures, calls out difierent responses. So far, 
then, sa;gs ^ant 3 ,.j; S naen_ act^ajcor(En5*Yo"l]^ 
clix mtion, d xi ^tMngsnbecause“" ^ ^Tlhe^^ 
them, or avoid them beca xise""^ they disIiE e 

pmous, g^p verned by laws over which they 
ha v e no control. assum^ whenever wo 
"aJel^r^ng to explain human actions, that they^ 
^ are the result of the interaction of character 
and environment, a nd are not to be praised 
or blamed but understood. Tout comprendre 
eat tout pardonner. 


But when we consider our moral judgments. 
we^semn tpI S^l n^ 

^I^aresome'^^ions ^ 

ou ght to hav e doneor^ug &tY m^^ done, 
*‘'""an3rthl^bbliga ^^ do witE'wr 

If we look back upon a 
past , action of our own, we may see why we 
did it, understand how the temptation to it 
appealed with peculiar strength to something ; 
in pur nature, yet nevertheless we may say 
that we ought not to have done it, and vdth 
that judgment goes the conviction that we 
need not have done it. Th e c onception of 
what ought to be ” is on a diffe rent plane" 
from the^con^ptionTof wMtls7^"Si^^ 


■r 
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^ifFfirftnt kind of causality . It assumes that, 
^en we are done ■with'our analysis of char- 
acter, of a man’s hkes and dislikes and the 
effect of circumstances upon them, we can still 
assume that it is in his power to do what he 
ought and td~aMtain from doing what he 
"ought n^ We praise the first and blame 


the second, whether in ourselves or others, 
just because we assu me, over and above 
incKnatiorL.an(QiSnoMati^,^ajpp^^ 


acting or not acting as duty dernands. 


Thus Kant analyses the assumption of moral 
judgmen t. But it is still no more than an 
assumption, and he has to_^ask how it can be 
jceconciled with the seemingly contradic t oiy 
^rinciplo^of cau^tion. The analysisof the 
third antinomy in the first Critique, as we saw, 
prepared the way by maintaining that the same 
action might be phenomenally determined, and 


free as the^a^ion of a thing in itself, were there 
another form of causality— free causality or 



of duty is that a^man ^ould not act as a. 


creature of incfi nat mn^ of likes and dislil^es. 
iDuty claims to cut across all such empirical 
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jcmsi ^ations. Th e^motive what duty 

demands mmt com^ 

tHen be found to be a claim that man should 
act not as a part of the physical world, but 
as a moral being;. For man, as well as an 
observer and undersiSnder of^othSF^ 

"alsoa moral agent "As such he stands in quite 
different relations to other men. He treats 
them and himself as moral agents, responsible 
for their actions. M a member of the world 
of moral relati oa CTSe a s ^owledges a system 
of rights and duties, he holds himself respon- 
^ble to otlier men^s"they are responsible to 
him, and all this has nothin ^ to do with what 
a man wants or does not^ront to do, wiSBi 
novFle^^ how difficult he may find it to 
perform what duty demands . IiTYSs heTs 
assuMng ju.ji^SL.9;ud "o^^^r 

That, jusTTSecause it takes 
no account ornkes and dislikes, cannot be 
derived from these or from considerations of 
circumstances or environment. It must be 
deducible from the nature of man as a moral 
beings In obe;yingmemoral law, th^, man 
be obeying^ law that comes from himsel f. 
^His^ viU ^^ s^iemslati m T 
acting in jp/ccordance with^lTlawI^BgE^ 
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from the nature of man as a rational, respon - 
sible being, and not~ai~arm^ber of the worfd 


of causes and effects, is moral fre edom ; it is 
the assumption of all moral judgment and 
action. It c annot, K an t holds, be exflained. 
For all explanation is the" work of the und^ 


standin g, and that c an e xplain only phe- 
nomena. It is enough that the first Cniwite 
has shown that phenomenal causality is not 
inconsistent with the possibility of another 
causality. In the moral s^ere wo'^aci T'aniS’ 
judge as if 'we were free. The moral law ahJ 
duty make claims upon us on the same as- 
sumption. M oral freedom, then, is the ground 
of th e possimlity of moral emierience. 


Kant^ account of duty is determined by 
the sharp separation which he makes of ma.n 
as moral agent and man regarded “ from the 
point of view of anthropology.” The com- 
mands of duty mu st be derived solely fironTtEe 
pature of rnan as~ A Imoral a ggnt: If they 
were the consequence of inan’s empiricaT 
nature or his surroungmgs7%ey wouigi^ no 
claim to override his promptings of inclinaticm 


or pleasure. 


categorical, and the princi ple of morality as a 
categorical imperative. TTie^lheamng of this 


pnrase lies m its opposition to hypothetic 
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Mm v commands and principles are. Kant says, 
hypothetical. They ass ume that men desire 
certain ends, haziness or health or success, an^ 
the actions they advise ar e^ advised as means 
_ to such ends. T h e law of morality is quite 
- diff e rent from such prudential maxims. It 
does n^ ^y, “ If you want to be happy or 
to save your soul, then act thus and thus.” 
Its commands are absolute, for they appeal 
To^^^ a rational heing. They must 

therefore be derived solely from a considera^ 
tion of man’s rationality. It is difficult at 
first sight to see ho w any commands canHSe 
“deduced Yrom a~ consideration so abstract. 


k nown and recogn i^e ^ except in the conteiit_p f 
" whiSlie d^ andthinks ? 

Kant seeks to derive his imperative from the 
contrast between acting as a moral agent and 
following inclination. Man regards himse^ Las 
a moral agent, morally responsible for his con- 
""d u'cl^rM d h¥ reiar ds^thS^ as morally re^o n" 
sible, whatever his or their^ par^cular nature 
'‘‘"''’’or^^ may be. That mean s^^ ^at he 

must act as he thinks any'one else ^ be 

f ormulat ion o f the categorical imperative : 
Act orWy^^mrding to that maxim which you 







rom man's nature as independent 


■ rdkftfSKfkliii 


the reahty of things me 


understand ing of ph en omena . The moral law 
has a dignity which no natural inclinations or 


likings can have, and t he good-will, the will 
which follows such a law^has a similar worth 
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the principles of ri ght action can be deduced 
directly fe o m~ the ^imperative he has form u- 
lated. ajidneei^3^^^ tH^fore no account of 
^ historical circumstance. Now, it is ea^ to 
show that, whe n we do an action which we 
know jcTbe wrong7 we^^ niaking an excep- 
tion in oar own favour. We carniot tmiversal- 
' _ise the maxim of our own conduct. When we 
do what we know to be yrong. we recognis e 
what is right . We say, “ This is how any one 
ought to act in these circumstances, but I am 
not going to do it.” We must learn to look 
upon ourselves as we should look upon and 
judge aiiy other moral agent. If, when taxed 
with wrongdoing, we reply, “I wanted to do 
it,” or “ That is the kind of person I am,” or 
“ That is the way I am made,” we are aban- 
doning the moral position, and the answer is, 

“ Whether you wanted it or not, you ought not 
to have done it,” or, “Well, you ought to 
become different.” But this does not help us 
when, looMng at actions from a moral stand- 
point, it is difacult to say what ought to be 
done. Kant tries to show that wrong a stjoa, 
if universalised, is always contradictory. jSg. 

the instahcenTt elling a He. 

-SS^rsall^ one wo^SdbeBeve any one elff , 

“^ai^ there b^no point-in teliing~^~Ss»- 
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Lying is essentially pa rasitical. But this doe s i 

not help us^n the faSiliar problem in casms- 
whether it^is aliowabie^o t e ll a lie To 
save life. For here we h^e a conflicFb etween \ 
two maxims, both of which can be nmver^ 
salised. We cannot regard such a situation ii 

simpy involving a queitionoOelliii^^ , Ii 

tru-^^ cFoTsavin fi ^ We m^ t consider the 
circumstances of the case. This is even more 11 

evident if we apply Kant’s rule to the question jl 

of whether ceHbacy is ever justified. ^ If celi-,, 1 

baoy were univ ei ^l, th ere wouldsoombe^^o^ 
body toT>eTeiiba^ f KuFll^^ ii 

follow that sohie people under certain circum- 1 

stances ought not to be celibate. The ques-. | 

tion cannot be answered without refermce to f 

circumstances. The moral o iJil iis is that the^ 
^ategoncaTlmnerative does not enable us to 
act without individual mor al judgment in indi- 
vidu^ ^ses._ Further, in one oIl^heTnBt^ i' 

which Kant gives he Mmits tMt th^^^ 
certain ways of action which rni^t to 
versalised, but wM c h he ,neverth5esiniolds^ 
l^e ^ TO He Instances the duty of being 
industrious. couH quite^eU^I^ 

imagined in which every one was lazy, but he 
says, "'Vlt cannot be wiUed.” The Ailtimate 
ap peal here is to what the moral rensoxF^Il i. 



ft- 
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That means that we mu st adbooit that the moral 
reason or moral jTiSgmen t lias a conteiit not 
derivable simply from the concep tion of the 
moral law ; that there are certain kinds of life^ 
certain kinds of aefcion7 wMch w ja t o be 
good, and others which we judge to be bad. 
But, if this is so. we must give up the sha rp 
separat ion Kant makes between the moral law 
jind nature^ and allow that things in nature ‘ 
(^n ha ve a moral value . IFmay still be true 
that they only have moral value through their 
relation to a good wiU, and have no moral 
significance apart from such a relation. 

The difficulties created by Kant^s sharp 
^paration of the morafltrid^he "phen omenal 
worlds are equally a pparent ^ his^scu§^oii_ 
of motives. He conceives ^e m as 

phenomena l, to be determined solely by plea- 
sure aix3 pmn. The power of the moraOaw ' 
is manifest, therefore, when its commands ■ 
run counter to inchnation, and the motive of 
respect for the moral law conquers inchnation. ; 
It is true to say that a man^s hkes and dislikes 
in themselves are not to t h e point when we are 
asMng what he oughFto but KanTsoi^- 
tinies sp"eaks as though there could be no moral | 
^^lue in an action w did not go agaiiisk | 

Inchnation^ This is perilously near that mor- \ 

^ ■ 

, -'.r 
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bid theory of conscience which ass u mes t hat 
the fact that an action would be very disagree- 
able to the agent is itself proof that the pr o- 
posal to perform it is the voice of conscienc e. 
Here again we have to say that the fact that 
inclinations viewed merely as inclinations have 
no moral value, does not show that, relatively 
to the good will, one may not be better than 
another. There is nothing to be proud of in 
the fact that we dislike doing our duty. 

This sharp separation between the world of 
morality and science was somewhat tem- 
nered in Kant’s tMrd Critique, w hich we shall 
examine in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE “ CRITIQUE OE JUDGMENT ’’—ESTHETICS 
AND TELEOLOGY. 

The Critique, of Judgment is at once the most 
interesting and the most difficult of Kant’s 
three Critiques. It seems to cover a much 
wider ground than either of the two earlier _ 
Critiques. It concerns itself with the rela- 
tion of empirical investigation to the a priori 
principles of understanding discussed in the 
Critique, with an attempt to Bridge the , 
guE between the world of freedom and the 
world of nature as described in the second : 
Critique, with a discussion the principles^ 
of %sthgticg...^niiI(^]3b^^ ^co^i ct"betweSrThe 

'rivuT'^^m^of the principIe§~'of~ffiecEamsm 

~coyeries of Daf^nlinSrtheTncrei^^ 

”|ak^in bioIogy7’tf'”6ecoS^^^^Vi^^^ri^_more^ 
iipport^C On aU these points Kant has 
miicfi of importance to say. Modem theories 

( 2 , 0 *) 113 8 
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of esthetic are mainly based on an acceptance 
of the distinctions which he first laid down 
clearly. Much modern philosophy of a type 
which is little in sympathy with the doctrines 
of the first Critique. — Pra gmatism, for exam ple 
— ^is an elabjoration of ISs^ccomir^tEe'lreg'i^^ 
lative principles which guide erapirical Jnyestj- 
^gafabn, whilelspeculation on the rival methods, 

oCfeologw'SsSardiv^'"^^ 

soluti(3n suggested by Kant. Yet the very 
suggestiveness , of this book makes it hard to 
understand. *at is difficult to see the connec- 
tion which Kant supposed to exist between 
these very various problems. The form of the 
book, like the form of the first Critique, is 
marked by^subdivisions suggested by formal 
logic, which seem to have little or no connec- 
tion with the subjects discussed under them, 
so that the whole is a curious combination of 
formal system and discursive content. Kant 
himself regarded this Critique as the triumph- 
ant vindication of his whole system, in that it 
brought together and reconciled subjects which 
he had previously distinguished too sharply. 
Many later writers have thought rather that 
in it the inconsistencies which they believe to 
exist in Kant’s thought come to a head. 

We have not space here to vindicate the 

■ 
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Critique of Judgment as ^Hhe crowning phase 
of the critical philosophy,” as a recent i;vTiter 
has called it, or to examine singly Kant’s 
treatment of the varions subjects of interest 
with which it is concerned. It is Im poi rtant, 

' b-ow ever, to follow th e conneSiion widcET'^ant 

jects . If we can understand that, we shall 
gam considerable insight into Kant’s system 
as a whole. 

Kant names the book the Critique of Jtidg- 
ment, or, more exactly, the Critique of the 
Faculty of Judgment. Judgment is distin - 
guished from understanding, whose principles 
_ ar0^^ m ^ peciiliarly the ^l^ject of the first 
^Jr^icfue. Iheunderstanding accordingtoKant, 
is the faculty of rules. Judgment is shown in f ^ 
the application of rules to individual instances, * ^ 
" "it bhe element of indi^duality and spon - 
taneity in all thinjdng, for which no rules can 
be discovered. , Judgment cannot be t^ght , 
different men possess it in different degrees; 
it is akin to genius. When, then, Kant turns 
to examine the faculty of judgment, he is ask- 
ing whether the mind, in dealing witEundi^ci- 
u ancTdiSerence, md in 

attempting to unde rsta nd the^^s g uided by 
" any ^ge|i^?^ aules ot pimcjp^^^ISeTmpm^t 
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of this question becomes clear in his relation 
of it to the familiar question of causation, 
npiift principle of causation, as w e have seen, 

an a . prig ^rincrBle 
"^flhT undCTstanding, and is assumed m all 
experience ; but it .does not of itself 
us to d etermine in any Particular ca,se w ]^ 
causes what:"' That is3tMiask_^of_^^ 
Sy'estiga tion, and, n^^.? 
ir nap iTi atio n arid insight of 
i^mrShTgatot : i n fcantia n language, it is the 

~ o Fiudgment. JBeside^^e 

' a. -pi-ib'ri omoci yor^ausation, the rrfore^^we 

' J^-vpg’ Kant aSs whether the scientist m in- 
'““v^^ifating such laws, and more particularly 
in considering their relation to one another, is 
guided by any principles. He finds that ^t^ 
W scientist assumes that this indefinite variety 
is capaKle~bT -tP ^ 

unity, assumes , that .,^here is continuity in 

'nSure. tt iat 'Imowled^ mil nqtj ;^gIp3l:BL 

“•~aggreSiig ^ o^'''<^^^^^^ Chemistry, 

for example, has discovered that the over- 
y’hft lTTti'n g variety of natural changes can be 
reduced to the action and interaction of a 
small number of elements. Thejc^fin^rtjpin^ 
p(»e8 to go on and_Bee ^whet]^ t ^ 
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elements may not tlieraselTes be seen to be 
forms of one substance. 

,These assumptions are, according to Kant, 
q mte different tr<^ tJae principles of tJie nn- 
“’^standina. For the latter a re i^ormd/^' 
t^fie possibility of esperienjse. We- cannot 
^ bhem mtliQ ut "ma king xm 




meaning. This of t jie formed 

TfToBvio^^ to experience 

that the multiplicity of the laws of nature 
should be reducible to unity, for such unity 
has never been discovered.^ Experience has 
been quite possible without it. ,_This_di^ 

tincti on between i)fZTpHncip]SsJ 

"TKanF expre^ e^^ ^ ose which 

^^’'’’we^are now cone erne^"^^ Ss: 

,^m^t ^ knpwled^ ^ not7 li£e"1E£e 

^principles of the understanding prescribe to 
" ^ature.^ We assume in ^ that natm:e is, 

in TC ant’s ^ords^ ]^^ 

t mh^ouT^^ 


uxxcij u A O . vv , I 1 1 ' : — " ' r— , i-^ 

natur e wpuld^TSe^i^ol^ ^0^ 

''*‘’Rfift~wE6Sffer~we cannot discover in nature sncjx 


any su^ 

afit, a,a.if i £were there to be f^u ^Tont. 
'"^''Tmi^suggeetion of Kant s haslBieen elaborated 


? 
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in many modern writers on philosophy, who 
have pointed o nt how much, scientific g mt^d 
is govern ed by the notion of the most easily 
iSiEenigiElel^ryr aniTth^^Eavilji^ 

' ""'sdSoi^^^Tj.me^fOT' the convenience of mefEw, 
* ~*pri]^pleswliicir it ne"^*" coinpletely proro^ 
The^ principles are calledT sometimes mCT h- 
^odofogioal assumptions, sometimes postnl^s. 
“"iffiedlfierence ^twe en snchm^riT yoAtm 
~and~^iijit is tEaTlih'e'fiOTmer think that STa 
priori -princl^s are of'^'Sis natu^ and tK^ 
the princinle -of causation ^ i gr exam^, 
itself only a postulate. 

I’lie iaculty ot judgment, then, according to 
Kant, as s 3 igies_f or regulative priX POaM-lhaJj 
nature i s •Diirnosive t o , our ^.understanding . 
WEnT^es tMs lastpSraseine^ ? We are 
diftiSrcoMerned. to know the relation of things 
to our purposes. It has been pointed out that 
very many of our empirical concepts repre- 
sent rather our practical interest in things 
than our desire to understand them as they 
are. JBianfe’s nhrasa implies Jhat, apart from 
any ffl a SE^^^datiOTij^o particular^itpo'8eC~there 

which some object s obviouslyservoinOTetha^ 
otSersT — ' ^ ^ 

we pass to the consideratfomof fl^rt, for 
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in our judgments of beauty Kant holds that 
.w^inaijMy ^sr egard the relation of tho 
J^utiful _<^jee any par ^ular purpose,, 
and seem to be concerne d ^i th general pur- 
PMyen^aa^ ^The judgme nt of beauty is, for 
"^t^Kant^be s nproi|)i ^^ 
ment. Jt is reflection on an indMdual for its 
own sake, w ithout attempting to fit it to our 
desires or see it as an instance of our con- 
cepts or rules. Kant therefore proceeds to- 
examine our judgments of beauty, which show 
hyw reflection on individual objects may dis- 
^" ^a^gen^c^^ then proceeds, in the 

la^' ^rt^oF^S^"^^ to discuss the part 
played by the concept of purposiveness in our 
understanding of nature. 

It would seem at first sight that Kant is not 
interested in art for its own sake, but for the 
light which it throws upon the nature of our- 
intellectual faculties. Nevertheles s he is care- . 
ful tg insist on -^e distinction betweerTarSsSe 
_and scientific^u^mente. ■ TOe j^gment of 


"jSgnien ts, ^ ?^th asMng: wbat _an object is. 
In so far as, in omS^P^ beauty, we 

bring in such considerations we are wrong. 
H e th eref ore^rules out any theory that beauty 
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conc.ernei 
in nothing else 


poses is irrelevant to its beauty. The judg- 
ment o f beauty can not, therefore, be deter - 

J ndiyi3ual and immediate, and the imme dialg 
**fe5ing oh beauTby^QT^ thSx any 

rule3_or canons of. ta-ste. Kant therefore vxn- 

mor^liyC^^^Cr' once 'we'~^eahse ^ts m 

penSeneeTibhe nature of art throws Hght upon 

both science and inorality<^ for the judgment 

o f beauty, although free and not determined 

ISvTc^cent^^laims^^unrvy^^ 

might put Kant’s point m** another way by 

saying tha t art is si^ficant, and yet is not 

significant m '^nyfcmn^ in 

meSing” cannotlBS^educeH’ to saratifie state- 

— TL'.,. I — 

ment nor abstracted^iToin its form, and yet 
has Bagamng. iSnt finds the e^Ianatxon 


of thefact that the judgment of beauty is free, 
and yet claims universal validity, in the sug- 
gestion that a beautifu l object is one th e con- 
tjagiplatio n of whidS'lil^ses' and. enfivenS 
faculties of tSeTKSlSlig^noe^^lie'l^ 
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tion and the imderstanding, in their -proDer 
proportion or harmony^ AE taiowfe needs 
imagin ation, the power of seeing resemblance s 
"'and’^^ objects, and imderstandif 



the understanding,” inasmuch as theixTorm 


stimulates in the most harmonious degree 



to reduce his 

In the second place, an understanding of 
the natni^ of art has significance for moral 
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theory, beca p^ the judgment of jaeauty is 
disinterested/ajidsEows ti^^ pleasiSe^may ^ i 

_indfflendeut of~~d&sire. JjTlestlietio' please 
we are not merely determined by our inclina- ! 

tionsrj or art is of all human activities free and ' 

creative. We enjoy art not because it serves j 


any of our individual desires and purposes, i 


is enjoyed by something in us th^ ls universal. 
Art, then, contradicts the positioiT whiclTK'ant 


e second Gntiqm, that we cannot 


follow pleasure without being slaves of our 


menafnature. It is a cUsinterested en- 
joyment, and is witness to the possibility of 
disinterested pleasure in the good. Further, 
Kant held that in one kind of se^etic eh- 
jbvmeht, appreciation gr~ili^ sublimeT the 


mess and the vuct 


extenl and overwhelm i ng . powers of_ nat^ 
calls forth in us a co nvicti^ aciSimpam'efj^ 
pleas ur e of the ffreatCT ihight oFESelnora 
law volhlnus ' ArFlEeref^ema^riS^me t^^^ 


symbol ol nmrality, and the third Critique 
does much to’sStenme rigour of the teaching 
of the second. 

In the last part of the Critique of Judgment 
Kant applies his doctrine of regulative prin- 
ciples to the understanding of nature. The 


udg ment, as we saw, is 
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with, the attempt to ^ye unity to the detail of 
the hataral world In this work it has two. 
re^lati'v;ej)rinciples, mech a ^m and tdeology . 
’B^hty~'caji ^Cbe formecr~accordiu^To both 
•fiE^e^pnucipI ^ ; for mechaidsm^ssumes th at 
reality can be'^ ^arded as a pattern or oom - 
o| _^rec uf™g or~mtochangeabIe parts 
’^“‘whose'changeT'aje'n^ teleoio|y tha t 

“T Ee world^ caitm^ ex]^mned~^^hout sup- 
posing purpose to be an operating agency in 
change. Mechmusm~^eks to explain, yhii^s 
aa the necessary result of their original con- 
dition, tele ologY in the hght of their highest 
development. . l' ne_two prmci-t jes ^haYe there - 
fore be en held to l»e^conSrstenl7 ~^Tfe'sci5iSst, 
jealous' for ~the "validity oi his discovery of 
mechanism, combats the very notion of pur- 
posive agency. The theologian thinks that to 
admit mechanism anywhere is to give up his 
whole position. 

K ant’s s o^ja pn of this antinomy isjhat ^bpth^ 
me chanism and teleology, are on l y regulat ing 
"~^principle 3 r^ They ^ us nothing of the ulti- 
'~*'^te naimroT^ excepTthat ' we can 

' explain much oflS^yregarding it as if it were 
a machine, and much by regarding it as if it 
were the field of purposive agency. JBeahty, 
mu^ be consistent with both these facts, but 
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more we cannot say. The moral is that we 
should continue to treat them as regulative 
principles, and push each principle of explana- 
tion as far as it will go. 

.Kant is here, as usual, the enemy alike o f 
scientific and of theologica l dogmatism. He 
wili not aUW anyH’nnt tSnSe set to the work 
of scientific investigation, and yet will not. 
allow a princip le of scientific method to be 
convOTted from an explanation of perceived 
' facts into a th^ry of the universe. 

jBesides rneiS^ing between the conflicting 
claims of mechanism and teleology, Kant also 
mo^fies the notion of teleology. "'^W Eeif we " 
think ol realSt y as purposivef w e do noFneces^ 
sarif^hink oF'iC'as having a"defimte'T3urpdse7 
'as'Ong' subordinate, f or exampl ^to t h e^wi^ 
being"oT^anr*‘" TEe^rincipl§'TO'purposr^^ 
arises properly, he holds, from the contempla- 
tion of living things, from the perception of 
the difference between an organism and a 
machine, ^n organism is pu rposive in the 
sense in which a work of art is . " In apipl-^hg 
""the principle we are t^mg ~*tb~ unde rstand 
^reahtyjis though the relation of all the differ- 
ent things in it were like the relation of the 
^pafts of an organism or a picture. But this 
principle, like the prmciple of mechanism, jioes 
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not carry us further than the facts we have 
examined, fo r an organism or a work o f art can 
^ only b e u nd^^toodlbwstud^^^ 
ual relations of all its parts. We can ne^er 
jEnnw ^he ^ mivSse a s ah" orgamsm, for we can 
^ dctS kno^ We can hnders^hd 

and put together more a ndmore^f t hemTIb^ 
w e never co^ ~ ^ 

enforces the les- 
son of the first, tha t knowledge is the wor k of 
^ Individual finite minds, trying to understand. 
eiemmfe in a whole that tr anscend s tJbie Jii^^ 
of theii^ /^per^^ "Sack the spatial 

The critical philosophy teaches the impossi- 
bility of absolute knowledge, hut it does so 
not by suggesting general scepticism of all 
knowledge, but by enforcing the validity of 
scientific knowledge within its own limits. 
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